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Excellent examples of black line on white and white line on black in decorative line rendering by two French 
all periods as an art subject 
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ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF ART 


HERBERT G. JACKSON 
Supervisor of Art Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


A 


® From the very beginning, pupils were occasional- 
ly permitted to draw, but in 1855, the superintendent 
of instruction emphasized the subject of drawing by 
recommending its more general adoption in the curri- 
culum, since “It would afford amusement to the 
pupils and help them while away some of the hours 
that hang so tediously on their hands.’’ Ten years 
later, the subject was being presented throughout 
the grammar grades, and was required of all first and 
second year high school pupils. The course of study 
included geometric design, reproduction of historic 
ornament, some sketching from the geometric solids, 
and “drawing from cards and from blackboard 
sketches’’—obviously copying. By 1875, art history 
was a required subject in the third year of high 
school, and was recognized as an important cultural 
experience for pupils. 


HE YEAR 1938 finished a century of 
public school education in St. Louis. 
Let us take a hasty glance at the 
changing point of view these hundred 
years have wrought in the teaching of 
art in the schools. 





® About this time the whole subject of art took on 
much relative dignity throughout the country. The 
World Fairs in England and in America had exposed 
the inferiority of ‘‘artistic’’ ornamentation in these 
countries, and it was painfully apparent that artisans 
stood much in need of better taste and skill in the 
crafts and in the building trades. Moreover, by the 
turn of the century, school administrators were 
beginning to discover something of the emotional 
value of art expression, for adolescent children in 
particular. The last three decades have seen a 
gradual but steady growth in appreciation concerning 
such matters on the part of the public. 


® Art education in the public schools today is 
reaching out toward almost limitless fields, quite un- 
like the course in “Drawing” of twenty years ago, 
which was exceedingly narrow both in scope and 
aim, pursuing as it did a tightly standardized, routine 
program. There is now a better understanding of the 
true values that art judgments and art principles bear 
in relation to all successful planning in every field. 
There is a more exacting demand on the part of the 
public that things shall be authentically congruous 
and well designed, relative to materials and function. 
There are new and better materials available for 
experimental and practical usage in structural and 
graphic design. 


® Civic art as a background for a cultured urban 
existence; the meaning and uses of color; the home 
as a specific and personal art project; beauty and 





“It must be realized that free expression does not necessarily 


have anything to do with art expression.’ ‘We need things 
to work with but what we do with them is vastly more impor- 
tant’ 


orderliness as a necessity in civilization—these are 
some of the definite curricular trends and practices of 
today in art classrooms. The classes collaborate at 
frequent intervals with the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Christmas Carols Association, the American Red 
Cross, and with various groups of public minded 
citizens who seek better, cleaner, and happier living 
conditions in the city, and who realize that our aims 
in the art educational work are identical with their 
purposes. A margin of time is kept clear for such 
extra and worthy projects as may suggest motivation 
for art expression, provided only that these be suited 
to curricular possibilities. 


® Today our greatest curricular problem is to find 
and maintain a proper balance between the extrava- 
gances of Free Expression, so called, and the’ time 
honored formal course of study. In order to success- 
fully master this situation certain facts are to be borne 
in mind. In the first place, it must be realized that 
free expression does not necessarily have anything to 
do with art expression. Consider the case of the child 
studying the piano. Urged to express himself, and 
with no foundation of previous experience, he will 
most probably double up his fists and pound the 
keys. This is free expression on his part! A more 
timid child may touch the keys hesitantly, to no 
effect—and this also is free expression. Entire igno- 
rance of the possibilities contained in this thing called 
a piano prevents doing much of anything with it, or 
through it as a medium of expression. The piano 
teacher's business is to acquaint the child with the 
mechanism before him, in as palatable a way as may 








be, and by safe and sane laboratory methods of 
experimentation to guide him into some effectual use 
of it. Art expression, fine expression, will follow in 
direct proportion to whatever creative and inter- 
pretive talents exist in his being. This procedure in 
respect to method holds good regardless of what the 
medium of art expression happens to be—whether 
paint or piano, clay or crayon. 


® Another fact for your consideration, if you are a 
progressive and up-to-the-minute teacher, is that the 
purposes of the child are his own, not yours neces- 
sarily or even probably. What he will want to express, 
and should be permitted to express through an art 
medium, depends on a variety of considerations: his 
age, his background, his own childish ambitions, his 
quotient of intelligence, what things are encountered 
(and appreciated by him) in his immediate environ- 
ment—in short, his status as a human being. An 
underprivileged child from a poor neighborhood 
might not respond to a specific project in the art class 
that would seem quite desirable to the sophisticated 
boy or girl who lacks nothing for his own use and 
pleasure, and vice versa. In a large system such as 
ours, these widely varying social and temperamental 
classifications of pupils are geographically segre- 
gated, hence the problem of adapting method and 
subject material to specific human and group needs 
is not difficult to handle successfully. In poor dis- 
tricts the children and their parents will make good 
use of some colorful piece of handicraft that would 
possess no value in the well-equipped home of a more 
comfortably situated family. We do our best to suit 
the art activity to varying needs and we are success- 
ful in so far as suitable materials are available. 


@ Speaking of materials for art classes, many 
teachers attach too much importance to them. Some 
of the most inspired art teaching will be discovered 
where few things are at hand with which to work. 


And, conversely, a poor teacher fails to be effectual 
though she be in position to pass out an endless 
variety of attractive materials for the children to use. 
We need things to work with, but what we do with 
them is vastly more important. 


@ Since the elementary teacher in our system is not 
specifically trained in the field of art education, she 
is apt to run into difficulty when some entirely new 
situation arises—a situation new to her. At such a 
time a genuinely constructive suggestion is doubly 
welcome. Probably our most helpful device for iron- 
ing out trouble is the permanent exchange exhibit 
of children’s art products. This exhibit, maintained 
by the art supervisors in a central location, rotates 
seasonally in units composed by grades. No unit ever 
remains on display for more than a month. Conse- 
quently the perplexed teacher (and she sometimes 
arranges to bring her class with her) visits the 
exchange exhibit to observe the manner in which this 
problem has been handled in other art classes. When 
things are sailing along smoothly, the exhibit still 
serves to provide a variety of helpful suggestions. 


® Occasionally the unexpected happens—a genius 
is discovered in the classroom. Then all rules fail, 
and the teacher must in a measure take hands off. 
We believe that something unusual should be done 
for these unusual children. Just now we are thinking 
of, and beginning to plan for, centers in each district 
where children of superior talent may come together 
occasionally for art experiences that will be agreeable 
and stimulating to them. The teacher in charge of 
such a center will be privileged to watch their devel- 
opment and to guide their talents along constructive 
lines. Much has been done for the child of low 
mentality. It is time to recognize the value of su- 
perior creative talent, and for reasons that relate to 
vastly more than the child’s own happiness and 
welfare. 
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his own.” 


“He who never leaves his own country is full of prejudices.” 


“Nothing tends so much to enlarge the mind as travel.” 


the names of delicacy and taste.” 


himself along with him.” 








“Our object in traveling should not be curiosity, but to learn and venerate.”’ 


“The traveled mind is the tolerant mind educated out of exclusiveness and egotism.”’ 


“Travelers should visit better countries to improve his own, if fortune should carry him to worse he may learn to enjoy 
Johnson 
Goldoni 
Greely 
Watts 
Alcott 
“Some travel with no other intent than collecting pictures, describing statues: on they travel from this cabinet of 
curiosities to that gallery of pictures; ignorant in men, impossible to be reclaimed, because they take shelter under 
ney. oi ae aes) aa ae a Goldsmith 
One telling Socrates that such an one was nothing improved by his travels, ‘I well believe it,’ said he, ‘for he took 














Travel comments by great minds found here and there by the Editor 
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TRAINING the MIND through the ART CLASS 


GEORGE K. ROSS, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


EW teachers of general subjects 
required to teach art and, for that 
matter, few regular art instructors, 
realize the importance of putting 
emphasis on training the mind. It is 
very necessary that the embryo artist 

or the student in art classes learns to think for him- 

self—not do as teacher says or paint as teacher sees. 


AAA 





® This does not mean the student puts on his canvas 
the first ‘‘anything’’ that strikes his fancy. The 
teacher should train the student to make intelligent 
personal selection from the vast material—the whole 
world—he has at his disposal. He should be trained 
to assemble and organize this material in an orderly 
and purposeful manner: to analyze, visualize, and 
solve his own problems of line, color, or clay. 


®@ The student will not develop nor will the principle 
remain permanent if student paints as teacher tells 
him—seeing everything through teacher's eyes. The 
transfer of training should not be done mechanically, 
through the eye, but should be a training in how to 
think. 

®@ It is very evident that the normal physical eye is 
like a camera lens through which we all perceive 
alike. The mind is the photographic film upon which 
the picture is impressed. How the picture looks on 
the negative also depends on the position of the 
camera: the mechanical adjustments; the personal 
viewpoint. Here is where the well-trained instructor 
is valuable as an outside influence, suggesting but 
never commanding. The student is made to under- 
stand the picture might be taken in various ways: 
out of focus, double-exposure, over-exposure, under- 
exposure, on an angle, on the level—one way which 
might give more interesting or effective results than 
another position. 


® So long as we set all the cameras in the same posi- 
tion with the same adjustments there will be no 
individuality, no personal record. It is not the right 
of the teacher to tell how to do or what to do but to 
suggest the ‘‘why’s’’ and the mechanics of the camera. 
We as teachers must not set up the camera for the 


student nor allow him to set it up haphazardly (regard- 


less of whether it is loaded with a film). We must 
train him to select his own viewpoint (knowing why) 
and make intelligent and objective adjustments to the 
camera. 


® Of course, there is the point if the lens of the 

camera is defective, if the eye is not normal, the 
results may be precarious. However, Cezanne’s eyes 
were not normal—but his mind was trained. 


®@ On the other hand, we may have an accurate eye, 
a perfect lens, but if we do not train the mind, if we do 
not have a film, the clicking of the shutter will leave 
no impression. 


® But how can we develop the mind to observe and 
record intelligently? There is only one way. The 
teacher should go to the art school. The mind of the 
teacher must be properly built and trained in order 
to know how to direct the student's thinking process. 
Films and cameras are made by the Eastman Com- 
pany because they know the mechanics of photog- 
raphy. Art teachers should be made by the art school 
because such schools know the mechanics of art. 
Time nor curriculum of our Schools of Education or 
the Teachers Colleges ever developed the mind of an 
artist—any more than a bricklayer is able to make . 
perfect or even adequate films. 


@ It is time our boards of education and our art 
departments ‘‘got wise’’ that art teachers and art 
supervisors should come from the Academy of Art. 
Teachers receive positions to teach art because they 
have the required number of credits in education — 
yet in many states the greatest artists in the country 
would not be given such a position because they did 
not go to a teachers college. Pupils copy lesson after 
lesson which vaguely informed teachers give them to 
copy. They know no other way of teaching art. They 
didactically state formulated ‘‘rules of art.”’ 


@ The art teacher should know all the ‘‘why’s”’ of 
art and not so many “‘do’s” and “‘don’t's."’ If the art 
teacher really studied art there would be fewer 
“do's” and “don’t’s’” and rules in the instructor's 
lessons. The teacher would see the value of training 
the mind to know the “why.” 








rather than fill it with the accumulation of others.”’ 


minds, so as to enable us to think for ourselves.” 


” 


iron. 








“The great end of education is to discipline rather than to furnish the mind, to train it to use its own powers 


“The aim of education should be to teach us rather how to think than what to think — rather to improve our 
“The true object of education should be to train one to think clearly and act rightly.” 
“Don’t fall into the vulgar idea that mind is a warehouse, and education but a process of stuffing it full of goods.’’ John M. Mason 
“The method of teaching which approaches most nearly to the method of investigation is incomparably the best."’ Burke 
“The teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring the pupil with a desire to learn is hammering on cold 


Tryon Edwards 


Beattie 
H. J. Van Dyke 


Horace Mann 














Comments on mind training by great minds gathered by the Editor 
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This old map of the world was made in 1490 before Columbus discovered new continents. Note the letter ‘‘i’’ was not 
dotted and that the spelling of kingdoms was much different than today and several of them being no longer kingdoms 





OLD MAPS FOR NEW 


ICTORIAL and decorative maps which 
have proven so popular in recent 
years are not a modern idea but a re- 
vival of a very old art. Even the earli- 
est printed or engraved maps were 
made pictorially interesting and they 
must have reflected the records of 
travel and maps made before printing of maps was 
invented. 


@ To anyone interested in map making the study of 
cartography will open up a new book of romance in 
history for it was the old maps that aroused the travel 
quest in the Marco Polos and Christopher Colons of 
the past and gave the world new continents. I can 
readily understand how the old sea salt who fired 
young Drake’s imagination to explore, succeeded 
easily if he unrolled an old map showing Neptune 
astride a huge dolphin, caravels full sail on a rippling 
sea with full cheeked South Wind puffing a gentle 
breeze. Many maps pictured in their margins scenes 
of feathered natives dancing or cooking game, 
strange animals and tropical birds. Some map 
makers even dared to picture sea demons which 
evidently caused the sailors of Columbus to fear 
losing sight of land, perhaps offset at times by the 
mermaids shown on some maps continually combing 
their hair. 


@ So much imagination, called creative expression 
nowadays, entered into medieval map making that 
map making became rather distorted and unreliable. 
To avoid complications where authoritative maps 





PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Stanford University, California 


were copied without permission, spurious map makers 
varied their copies, and other copyists added varia- 
tions. New lands had many shapes and new conti- 
nents went through many contortions. The Spanish 
with explorations around Puget Sound and the Gulf of 
California decided the two seas must meet, so that 
maps for a while had California as an island, then it 
was a peninsula below a large section of “unknown 
land,’ and again mapped as an island, as shown on 
the next page. 

@ Amsterdam and the Dutch became the world’s 
great map makers, because of their discovery of 
intaglio engraving print process to replace hand 
drawn maps. Such maps were often hand colored 
but they depended on the Genoese and Portuguese 
navigators for authentic coast line data for their author- 
itative maps. To further guarantee the reliability 
of the old maps made of various kingdoms, it was 
necessary to secure the privilege of dedicating the 
map to some notable of such kingdom, who in turn 
became sponsor for the reliability of such map. Such 
a dedication appears in the upper left cartouche panel 
of the map of Spanish Galicia. 


@ I am sure history and geography in the schools 
during the past hundred years could have been fun, 
at least more interesting, if instead of the parched, 
lifeless group of dry line delineations called maps, 
there had been boats and sea waves, animals and 
other inhabitants to give the subject life. The art 
teacher is doing that today. Long live art throughout 
every school subject. 
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An old early 
map, a so-called 
“Pliny” map, 
showing quaint 
map drawing, 
especially of 
the mountain 
regions 


An old map 
made about 
1700, when 
California was 
considered an 
island and the 
Mississippi and 
, the Great 
Lakes were 
strangely 
located 
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4 cares, \ 3S beauty by Ortelliia, 
eee, = famous cartographer 
of 1580, showing the 
old kingdom of Gali- 
cia, now a province of 
Spain. The cherubs, 
and music over the 
escutcheon is in honor 
of the church symbol 
of the “host’’ permitted 
to be used of all Span- 
ish provinces on its 
escutcheon only by 
Galicia, because they 
never permitted the 
Moors to gain foothold 
in their territory 
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The old 
kingdom of 
Wales, showing 
the castle of 
Carnarvon, 
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Edward the 
First, in 1282. 
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Map making may become integrated with art, music, history, literature, science or geography 


PICTORIAL AND DECORATIVE MAPS 


BESSIE MULHOLLAND 


'— AKING pictorial and decorative maps 
is a very interesting and attractive 
problem. Maps are of special value 
to the high school student as they 
afford a type of imaginative yet real- 
istic design. A beginner of drawing 
enters the field of map making with the enthusiasm of 
a pioneer. 





® The purpose of these maps is to convey the 
explicit information of the ordinary geographical 
maps in an enlivening manner by means of decorative 
and amusing details. These details must arouse 
interest, possess literary character, and give indica- 
tion that the aspiring artist is depicting the truth. 
Each map is designed for a given purpose—it may be 
correlated with the student's work in history, music, 
literature, or geography. 

®@ Pictorial maps are used for building interiors, 
restaurants, or ships. Here we approach a field of 
technical design. A map of the immediate vicinity or 
community proves a stimulating ground. As a school 
annual project, maps always are interesting, provided 
we do not attempt too much detail. 

® The first step in map making is to familiarize the 
student in his choice of subject by means of research. 


Washington High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Then the map must be visualized in its entirety. Sev- 
eral days are spent in sketching. When preliminaries 
are completed, drawing and lettering must be care- 
fully and accurately done. Technique depends upon 
each individual. Some pupils prefer realistic draw- 
ing, while others prefer cartoons or design sketches. 
The student must not be cramped in his ingenuity 
of designing, but made to realize that the success 
of illustration is in his ability to portray color and 
friendliness. 


® Drawings may be inserted in their proper places 
or they may surround the map. Both are good choices 
depending on use or the amount of detail one wishes 
to convey. No set rules are advisable but a thorough 
knowledge of the subject selected, supported by well 
organized facts, is essential. 


® This problem is a pleasure if developed whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically. Each student selects 
one of many ordinary places, and with his interpreta- 
tion, and personal observation, and by drawing pre- 
cisely what his mind dictates, he can develop a form 
of communication readily understood and enjoyed 
by a child as well as by an adult. The pictorial and 
decorative map will always be a pleasant form of 
expression. 
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HE subject of geography enjoys, or shall 

we say suffers, the peculiar advantage 
of being classified by those who follow the field's 
activities as both a physical and social science. Some 
authorities have called it a liaison subject, a sort of 
buffer state, lying between the two great fields of 
sciences. The physical science nature of geography 
has been maintained by those who think of geog- 
raphy as a field in which the realm of physiography 
predominates. Those who have supported the social 
science nature of geography do so because they look 
upon it as the science which teaches of man’s adapia- 
tion to his environment, or ‘‘Human Ecology.” 





@® Human Ecology deals with the adaptation of man 
to his environment in the present. It does not 
attempt to teach the geography of the past, hence the 
historian's, or misinformed social scientist's, attitude 
that geography and history can be fused is in error. 
If one teaches the geography of the past he is teaching 
historical, geography, and as one writer in the field 
has expressed it, history is the geography of the past. 


® Human Ecology for boys and girls of our public 
schools should have the following criteria: 1. It 
should base its first formal teachings upon those 
things which the child has observed in his pre- 
geography years. 2. It should evolve from the simple 
to the complex. Here again we must eliminate history, 
for history has its beginnings in America in very 
complicated regions, if we think in terms of human 
adjustments. 3. There should not be repetition of 
subject matter, but there can be repetition of prin- 
ciples taught, in interpreting new subject matter. 


® For the above three reasons, the following course 
which would be of most interpretative value to the 
child in studying in a progressive school with the 
Home as the core of the curriculum will be of interest. 
It is only right to credit this outline to its sponsor, 
Dr. George T. Renner, Associate Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


® Grades 1-3: Pre-geography in which the child is 
gathering a fund of geographic knowledge and rela- 
tionships, unconscious of the fact it is to be later 
labeled Geography. 


® Grade 4: Here begins a formal study of Home 
Geography. In this year the child learns the rela- 
tionship of things about him in his own environment. 
Where the child lives in a large city, only by con- 
centrating upon a small segment of his city may he 
gain a detailed idea of relationships. Both city and 
rural children must be taken upon field trips for 
actual contact with their environment which is being 
interpreted. They also, in this course, through read- 
ing and studying of books, learn how other people 
live in various environments such as the farm and 
city, the lumber camp, the quarry town, etc. 


ROBERT B. NIXON, Wayne, Pa. 























Journey geography acquaints children with the 
different homes used throughout the world 


@ Grade 5: This year’s work is called Journey 
Geography. It does not mean the children are taken 
upon a tour type of study. The basic idea is to intro- 
duce the children to the types of homes to be found 
in various latitudinal environments of the world. One 
particular text begins in Mesopotamia, drops over to 
Egypt, then into the Congo, up to Europe, and ends in 
Iceland. Geography here can be taught through 
principles upon which future teaching will be based. 
Pictures used must be truly geographic in character, 
showing relationship of the cultural landscape to the 
physical landscape. 


® Grade 6: Here begins Continental Geography, 
with North America, or Anglo-America, the center of 
attraction. Since Canada and the United States have 
gone through practically the same cycles of develop- 
ment, and the boundary line between the two coun- 
tries does not put an end to the climatic or soil zones 
or habitats similar to both countries, they may be 
treated together. 


® Grade 7: Being a continuation of Continental 
Geography with Eurasia as the focal point, it allows 
us to build concepts and principles of use later in 
understanding the reasons for, and the results of, 
these countries expanding in other regions of the 
world. 


® Grade 8: The Southern Continents. With South 
America is included Mexico and Central America 
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under the general heading of Latin America. Africa 
and Australia, which are continents of European 
Expansion, are studied, as are the various large 
islands of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 


@ Grade 9: Physical Geography begins the study 
of Systematic Geography. It is constantly treated as a 
subject whose materials show why man would act as 
he does in the various environments created by 
physiography. Teachers are warned that such a 
course is not to be a glorified college course, but 
entirely of ninth grade level within the understanding 
of the pupils. 


® Grade 10: Commercial Geography is used by 
many schools to introduce pupils to the products of 
the world and the interdependence of the peoples 
of the world that they might have the homes and 
industries for which they are known as a people. At 
one time Commercial Geography was considered 
as only an introductory course for the Commercial 
Student. It is now becoming a course commonly on 
the schedules of both General and College course 
pupils. 


®@ Grades 1] and 12: The last two years of the senior 
high school are devoted to the study of Geographic- 
Political Problems of the various countries of the 
world. Geography enters into the picture of political 
history and world events because man does the 
things he does only because of limitations and wealth 
of opportunities which are basically geographic. It 
will be noticed that this course is given only after the 
child has the tools given him in the lower grades 


with which to solve or attempt to consider World 
Problems. 


® Grade 12 can be made more valuable to the pupil 
if there is a concentrated effort to learn more of the 
historical geography of our own country. Under 
this head we find pupils reviewing the problems of 
westward expansion in America and its attendant 
geographic factors. 


© The aim of the geographer with the modern or 
progressive viewpoint is to give the boy or girl 
graduated from the American high school as broad a 
background in interpreting home environments as he 
or she should have in the arts, sciences, or literature. 
It has often been said that we Americans are woe 
fully illiterate geographically. 


® The Art Teacher in co-operating with the geog- 
raphy teacher has provided a vast field for integra- 
tion and purposeful activity on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. The analysis of any of the home 
environments mentioned in the above outline will 
show that making of travel posters need not be the 
only project touching upon geography in the art 
class. Every field trip could be an art class, with out- 
door or indoor sketching a part of the trip. Not alone 
is the art teacher to think of geography as a place 
where only artistic maps are made. There are envi- 
ronment models to make, reproductions of costumes, 
stage sets showing men at work in foreign climes; the 
enthusiastic art instructor can seize upon teaching 
the rudiments of architecture, mechanical drafting, 
(Continued on page 7-a) 
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TREASURE ISLAND MAPS OHOOaAgG 


JAMES M. SALTERS, Art Instructor, Albert Bushnell Hart Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


NINTH GRADE boy rushed into my 
classroom and asked if I would help 
him make a map of Treasure Island, 
as he was studying Stevenson's 
“Treasure Island’’ in English. I 
agreed. While we worked together, 
it occurred to me that this might be 
developed into a problem for the whole 9B art class. 
It would bring about the integration of English and 
art. 





@ In a day of two the boy and I presented the idea to 
the whole class and to the teacher of English. Every- 
body caught on and promised to help. Immediately, 
the public library contributed pictorial maps for our 
study of style and treatment. 


@ Each pupil drew small sketches “to spot’’ or 
arrange the various motives. The Island was first in 
importance; the cartouch or decorative name or title 
. spot, second; the compass, third. Several ships and 
various sea animals and plenty of pirates were used. 
The border was decorated in antique map style. 


@ A good supply of clippings relative to pirates, 
ships, compasses, skulls and skeletons, old chests, 


rope, anchors, various fishes and sea mammals were 
collected for reference. The children brought in 
additional material of their own. 


@ The final drawings were made on illustration 
board or water color paper 14 by 20 inches, and color 
was applied. The blue next to the land was pale and 
made darker as the water became deeper, indicated 
by the dotted part. 


@ A few boys and girls dipped their paper in teas 
and two boys used coffee to give the paper an aged 
appearance. Red paint on the bottom of round, empty 
paint jars made rough circles emulating those from 
wine glasses set on the maps when they were being 
studied by pirates in some far-off seaport cafe. A few 
scorched with burning matches the edges to give 
the appearance that they had been in a fire in some 
under-counter stack of forgotten papers in an old 
second-hand book shop. Dust was rubbed on some 
to give a much handled, soiled appearance. 


@ After the maps were completed, several teachers 
wanted them to frame and hang in their homes. 
Consequently, a few pupils who would part with them 
sold theirs. 
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Treasure Island maps made by the Cleveland, Ohio, Junior High School students, 
done in antique, parchment “‘technique’’ and decorated in pirate manner 























Three 
decorative 
maps made by 
students in the 
Oak Street 
Junior High 
School of 
Burlington, 
Ohio. Louise 
Weibley, 
Teacher; 
Mary Hohlen, 
Art 


Supervisor 
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A TRAVEL POSTER 
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S@UTH AMERICA 
AWAITS Y@U 


PACIFIC LINE®e 





This is a 133 lines to the inch halftone engraving 
which prints well on paper such as most magazines use 


This subject is 
a translation of 
the above 
subject for use 
in newspapers 
where soft 
paper and 
varying types 
of presses will 
result in a clear 
print 
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PACIFIC LINE® 











The student of publicity art should know how to render his 
subject to fit the needs of different types of engraving made 
to print successfully on different types of paper—the coarse 
country newspaper surface or the enameled fine book paper 
used by many magazines 
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A sixty-five line to the inch halftone 
screen permits rough paper or news- 
paper to be used for this engraving 


il ((E 
tL l'bd, w.\ wit .ily, The white line 


AWALTS Yau errs 

r added attention 
appeal to the 
reader within a 
limited space. 
However, not 
all magazines 
permit black 
background 
areas, often 
requiring that 
the black be 
“grayed” 


THE TRAVEL POSTER COMPLETED 
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POSTER ART 


TRAVEL POSTERS 


THE successful poster is the subject 

done in simple easily comprehended 
masses of shades or color. Such subjects 
are seen more easily at a distance and 
allow for unbroken background for what 
lettering is necessary. The large picture 
in many bits of broken color and con- 
fusing detail often called a ‘poster’ 
because lettering has been added sel- 
dom successfully carries any message 
because of its confusion and distracting 
detail. 


@ The posters on this page are ex- 
cellent examples of the type of poster 
art students should learn to do, to 
influence simplicity of expression not 
only in poster work but through all their 
art work. Present art trends reflecting 
the nervous, restless present world tem- 
perament is influencing an undesirable 
spasmodic art technique which sane 
periods of later reflection are sure to 
discard. 


POSTER PAINTING 


by Students of 
E. P. LINDNER, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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“CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS” 


Teachers 
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everywhere .. 
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MISS FERRIS MORGAN, First Grade Teacher, Elgin, Illinois 


HE first grade children were talking about vacation experi- 

ences. One child told about his vacation chum who was a 
little Indian boy. Another child spoke of a Chinese boy who went 
to school with him. ‘He wore beautiful silk trousers and ate with 
chop sticks.’’ Such interest was shown in the way other children 
live that we started our project “Children of Other Lands.” 


@ We chose a group of four—Eskimo, Dutch, Indian, and Chinese 
children and studied about their homes, costumes, food, schools, 
and games. Oatmeal boxes were used for the Dutch windmills 
and blocks for the dike. Dutch dolls and ducks were made of 
construction paper with cardboard standards. Easter grass served 
well for grazing lands. 


@ A pair of Chinese shoes were made of wood with skate straps 
to hold them on the feet. An elm branch and pink crepe paper 
brought forth a cherry tree in full bloom. It was fun making fans, 
lanterns, and fantastic kites—some looked like birds, some looked 
like fish. A box of water colors and a vivid imagination gave us 
joy and artistic pictures. ‘That white part is Fujiyama,”’ and 
“Now, let us make some Chinese writing with our paint brush.” 


@ Bamboo poles and white wrapping paper were used to make 
an igloo large enough in which to play. 

@ What joy in Indian design!—clay bowls with parquetry 
borders, clothespin dolls with yarn hair, mats and rugs made of 
colored raffia or yarn, tom-toms made of salt boxes, adobe houses 
made of construction paper with ladders of cardboard, strands of 
colored beads and bows and arrows for all who could find a piece 
of string and a flexible stick. 

° It was fun dancing and playing games that other children 
play. 

@ Each child made a booklet containing pictures and stories 
about “Children of Other Lands.” The pupils enjoyed discussing 
and reading about their project to parents and teachers and 


finally pictures, still and moving, were taken of the group to 
entertain other first grade folks. 

@ This gave the children a wide range of reading experience 
an opportunity to show their understanding through many 
expressive activities and provided sympathetic contacts by bring 
ing into the classroom actual objects belonging to different phases 


of child-life study. 
I. OBJECTIVE 


To develop a sense of social feeling and realization of child 
life, differing in detail but agreeing in such vital factors as 


food, clothing, and shelter 
II. AIMS 


To give the children a wide range of reading experience; 
to show their understanding through many expressive activi- 
ties; and to provide sympathetic contacts by bringing into 
the classroom actual objects belonging to different phases of 


child-life study 
Ill. PROCEDURE—A. ART 


Portraits of Indian, Chinese, Eskimo, and Dutch 

Figure drawing, in costume 

Community life: Eskimo fishing; Chinese kite sailing 

contests; Indian races; Dutch skating 

Landscapes in other countries: Snow scenes of the North- 

land; cherry trees in bloom; glimpse of a lake and canoe 

through trees; flower gardens and windmills of Holland 

5. Construction: Igloo and sled; Chinese kites, lanterns and 
fans; Dutch windmills and flowers; clothespin Indian 
dolls, bow and arrow, tom-tom, adobe houses, clay 
bowls, rugs and mats woven of raffia and yarn 

6. Border designs and lettering 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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The SIXTH GRADE MAKES 
TRANSPORTATION 
PANELS ian wart, Greensburg, Pa. 


TS sixth grade wished to make something in the field of art, 
history, and geography which would be very different from 
anything which had been done by other sixth grades, with whom 
they were acquainted. This idea was characteristic of the group 
for they liked to be original—nothing regular interested them 
very much nor challenged their ability. 

@ In talking over various ideas with the whole group, we 
decided on the type of work pictured heze—good-sized panels 
placed above the blackboard. 


@ Since the classroom had more wall space along the side than 
in front, three long posters for the side of the room and one for the 
front were suggested. Prolonged discussion took place which 
resulted in the decision to make four horizontal panels illustrating 
some different forms of transportation associated with the subject 
matter in literature, history, and geography. 

@ The different subjects for the posters were agreed upon. One 
panel was to be the early type of transportation as used in southern 
Europe and in western United States; another was to be of the 
Lapps of northern Europe and the Eskimos of America; the third 
was different types of air transportation with the name of their 
home town of Greensburg on the roof of the hangar; the fourth, a 
sea poster, was to have many different modes of travel by water, 
from a Viking ship like those used by the ancient Vikings, on down 
through the sailboats, river steamers, Venetian gondolas, to our 
destroyers and passenger liners. 

@ Most of the details of these different types were talked about 
and described. Much reference reading was done until the pupils 





felt they were ready to choose the work most interesting to them. 
The first step in the construction of the murals was the selection of 
various committees. For each panel one chairman and his com- 


mittee would be needed. 


@ Since one way to get good results with groups of children is to 
follow along the line of their interests, the pupils were permitted 
to choose the poster work which seemed to appeal to them most. 
The usual result followed that too many chose one poster where 
their friends hoped to work, and too few chose others. For in- 
stance, the one on air craft seemed most attractive. This was 
probably the result of their experience in the construction of toy 
planes, and also their natural interest in them. This difficulty 
was taken care of by permitting the least gifted to have their 
choice while the more able students were encouraged to work 
where they were most needed. 


@ Each committee was organized and the work of collecting 
suitable material and making drawings began. Several members 
made similar drawings and the best were selected by the group to 
be transferred to the large panel. Each motif was drawn on manila 
drawing paper as near the proper size for the poster as could be 
calculated. A substantial piece of wrapping paper was cut the 
proper length and width for the foundation of each panel. Then 
the different vehicles of transportation were transferred to the 
wrapping paper. 

@ The colors were prepared and the painting began. Bright 
colors were selected and tastefully applied. Brilliant skies, color- 
ful backgrounds, and brightly colored vehicles of transportation 
were the result. 


@ Three groups used borders carrying out an outstanding unit 
of the poster on three of the four sides of the murals, but the group 
making the ship poster did not wish to have that effect. But finally 
the chairman of the group realized that the boat poster lacked 
strength without a border and that it would not correspond with 
the others. He then designed a border suitable for his poster. 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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THE BUILDING OF A LOCOMOTIVE 8 ne sovisron 
IN THE THIRD GRADE ©eee0e0e0eee Atlanta, Georgia 


HILDREN, especially boys, have an innate fascination for 

anything even remotely connected with engines; and the 
building of the locomotive in the Third Grade of Moreland School 
was the result of the study of Atlanta as a railroad center, and the 
modes of transportation during the pioneer days of the city. 


@ The initial art step in the preparation of the project was the 
collection of pictures, and the making of class scrapbooks. While 
interest was high, the movie, ‘‘King of the Rails’’ was shown at the 
school. This initiated a visit to the Terminal Station; and the ticket 
office, the different types of trains, and parts of the engine itself 
were closely inspected. 


@ With such a wealth of material in mind, it was natural for the 
children to make illustrative drawings of the things they had seen. 
Hammers and nails were always acceptable tools with which to 
work, and a train was decided upon as the big object to be 
constructed in the classroom. 


@ Suitable materials were necessary for the work, so after much 
discussion of what was available, a barrel was obtained, and 
cheese boxes, laths, nails, paint, and other things were promised. 
Committees were appointed to be responsible for the part in 
which they were most interested: the wheels, the cab, the painting, 
etc. 


@ First, a rectangular framework was made of laths; and an 
apple-barrel was nailed at the front end with small pieces of wood 
underneath to hold it in place. Heavy cheese box tops were nailed 
to these, and had the appearance of wheels. A frame of laths was 
shaped for a would-be cowcatcher, and a piece of tagboard was 
nailed on and striped with black tempera paint to give the effect 
of bars. 


@ A piece of tagboard, fastened into circular form, became a 
smokestack; the top of a pickle jar bradded to a portion of an old 
erector set was attached to the barrel for a light; and the top of a 


lard can, turned inside out, was painted with the engine number, 
and nailed to the front end. 


@ The bell seemingly was the greatest problem. The first sug- 
gestion was a tin can with a rock tied inside. It made sufficient 
noise, but it was not the proper shape, so a Christmas bell made of 
papier-mache took its place, and pleased the young inventors, 
even though it did not ring. 


@ Coffee cans and oatmeal boxes did nicely for steam funnels; 
and a small apple box to indicate the cab was nailed into place. 
This was entirely too small, but the children wanted it that way in 
order that they might see over the top—which was not a bad idea, 
since they knew how it really should be, and it was their own idea 
of a train after all. 


@ A framework of laths was built at the back, and divided cross- 
ways into coaches by single boards so that two chairs could be 
placed between each partition. Then the whole was painted 
black, and the train was ready for its first imaginative run. 


@ During the building of the train, reading charts were made by 
the children, telling the story of its progress, and illustrated with 
original drawings. Easel paintings of transportation methods 
brought in measuring and pasting as the paper was too light in 
weight to stand alone, and had to be mounted on heavy card- 


board. 


@ Booklets, toys, and scrapbooks followed, and transparencies 
were made for the windows. Cut-outs of the different forms of 
transportation facilities were interesting to make. There were 
autos, wagons, etc., and simple caps were made for the engineers 
of the train to wear. 


@ By using the materials at hand, there was evidenced a growth 
in initiative and creative ability; and the completed engine, 
planned and executed by the children themselves, gave a feeling 
of satisfaction and pride in the work, and a knowledge and interest 
in trains that could have been acquired in no other way. 








A MAP-MAKING 
DEMONSTRATION 


NETTIE S. SMITH, Art Supervisor 


Smith Center, Kansas 





N A Saturday afternoon during the School Art Exhibit in our 

town, one of the furniture store windows on Main Street 
looked like a travel bureau and in it a group of seventh grade 
pupils were making maps. In other display windows near by 
were pupils from different grades demonstrating a variety of school 
arts. In a hardware store window the fifth graders were making 
posters. Sixth grade pupils carved soap at another place while 
representatives from the eighth grade made serpentine pottery 
and delighted their audience with finger painting. High school 
art students demonstrated various arts and crafts. 


@ But to go back to the map-makers. A tall boy was industri- 
ously working on a large map of South America which had been 
blocked in roughly on newspaper. With firm pencil strokes he 
quickly transferred the outlines to white cardboard underneath. 
After removing the newspaper he corrected and completed his 
pencil outline, taking frequent glances at a small colored map at 
the left side of the drawing board. Then with dark blue wax 
crayon he outlined the continent and drew the large rivers. Other 
colors were used to finish outlining the countries and letter their 
names. 


@ Inthe meantime, a little, black-haired girl from the same grade 
was working just as busily at another table on a territorial map of 
the United States. The map was fastened to a large piece of wall 
board which she leaned from her lap against the table or raised to 
the table where it rested against a box to make a convenient angle. 


@ On the back of her chair hung a card telling how to make a 
map in four steps. On the side wall hung another card. The 
window glass held the announcement card that had been there 
through the week (Figure 4). 


@ Several travel books with large attractive pictures and titles 
such as ‘World Cruise,”’ ‘“‘Jamaica,’’ and ‘‘Africa’’ were spread 
out close to the glass on small pieces of furniture. Large and small 
maps of various kinds formed a background for the workers. 
Some of these were hand-drawn by a grown-up lover of maps 
and some had been made by the children in their practice. 


@ When the boy finished the wax crayon outlines he took his 
box of equipment and went from the window back into the store. 
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A girl came out with the necessary materials for step three and 
proceeded to color the map. 

@ First she drew a blue chalk line along the water's edge just 
outside the blue wax crayon line already there. Then with a small 
piece of cloth she rubbed the chalk line with a circular movement, 
the circles being about an inch in diameter and extending from 
the line back over the water. This produced a nicely shaded tone 
of blue and a decidedly blue cloth with which the large water 
areas were next tinted by rubbing with a continuous movement 
of large circles. The countries were colored in the same way with 
other colors and other pieces of cloth. These shaded outlines give 
an effect of rich coloring while the large areas of light tints keep a 
map light enough in tone for the addition of cities, names, and 
other details including pictures if desired. Five colors of chalk 
were used, each piece being wrapped at one end with gummed 
paper tape for protection of the hands. There were blue, green, 
yellow, red, and purple. Orange was produced for some coun- 
tries by drawing a line of red and just next to it a line of yellow 
before blending. 


@ The finishing, or fourth, step was done by a boy equipped with 
black crayon for the border, a compass he had drawn beforehand 
on tan-colored gum paper tape, also some small pen and ink 
drawings of interesting things to be seen in South America. These 
he cut out and stuck on the map in suitable places. This boy took 
plenty of time to finish the map to his own satisfaction and as he 
came outside to look at the result, a man in the sidewalk audience 
was saying, ‘Well, those look like rea] maps!’ 


@ Someone will ask why we use newspaper for the first step. You 
may use blank paper for your preliminary work if you prefer but 
the printed newspaper has several advantages. No one is afraid of 
spoiling that and hence the blocking in begins boldly and freely. 
And freedom is one of the most important things in good drawing. 
We see and block in the large shapes lightly with pencil, and if 
the first lines are not correct it is a simple matter to sketch in 
others until the shape seems satisfactory. No erasing is necessary. 


@ But for a map we want accuracy. Yes, indeed! Then sketch in 
some of the meridians and parallels before doing much to the land 


(Continued on page 8-a) 


Transportation posters 
made by the pupils in the 
schools of Smith Center, 
Kansas, as part of a map 
demonstration program 
arranged by Nettie Smith, 
Art Supervisor 
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A decorative 
map made in 
the Des Plaines, 
Illinois, schools, 
showing the 
route of the 
China Clipper 


ILLUSTRATED MAP- 
MAKING ROBERT M. BELL, Art Director 


Des Plaines Public Schools, Des Plaines, Illinois 


N INTERESTING project in connection with the study of 
geography and history of any country is the drawing of 
illustrated maps which may show a special phase of social studies. 
Such a project was inaugurated in our seventh grade classes in 
social studies at the Des Plaines Junior High School. As an intro- 


VIKING SHIPS 


OLIVE JOBES, Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 


NCE I asked a class of forty-six boys in the sixth grade to 

sketch for me a picture of the thing each liked most to draw. 
When I looked at the completed pictures, I dazedly said to myself, 
“Did I tell these boys to choose from a universe of subjects or did I 
limit them to airplanes and ships?”’ Not one in the class, counting 
the teacher, had ever seen a ship, but over half chose to draw 
them. This may be similar to the case of the college freshman who 
wrote his first composition on the dens of vice in Paris, but I think 
the fascination is even more elemental. There is something about 
a ship that catches the fancy. 


@ The class was forty-six strong, composed of boys whose 
fathers were not even successful garbage collectors and boys 
whose fathers were plutocratic oilmen, from boys who still 
enjoyed cutting paper dolls, in secret, to those who were real 
grown-ups. They attacked any problem that did not wear the 
taint of “girl's work’’ with originality and zest. There was no 
doubt in their minds that ships were a boy's province. 

@ When [ asked if they would like to make real ship models, from 
cardboard and straws, a pandemonium of enthusiasm reigned. 
Help, suggestions, and labor overwhelmed me. We made ships 
of cardboard, colored with wax crayon, using straws for masts, 
and gave the whole a good coat of orange shellac. Our Viking 

April ships were favorites because they allowed so much individuality 
in designing the figurehead, the sides of the ship, the shields of 
19 3 9 the oarsmen, and the sails. 
@ First, we made a pattern for the side of the ship. This was 
repeated to make the other side. The ends of the sides were pasted 
281 together. Then the two sides were braced apart by the bridge 
which had been punched to hold the mast. Placing the two sides, 
pasted at the ends, on cardboard, trace to get the outline for the 


(Continued on page 9-a) 











duction to the problem, various illustrated maps of the early 
cartographers and modern illustrated maps were displayed to the 
classes. Conventions and illustrations on the sample maps were 
explained and the pupils were encouraged to draw their own 
designs. With these as a start, the classes picked their special 
topics and went to work. 


@ All of the first map designs were drawn in pencil and colored 
in crayons on 9 x 12 manila paper. From these some of the 
better designs were put on 20 x 12 white drawing paper. Pencil 
outlines were inked in with No. 3 lettering pens and colored with 
the broad side of crayons. The map reproduced here shows the 


Flight of the China Clipper. 

















TH E H OT LAN D S ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Ga. 


N THE STUDY of the hot countries, there is much of interest to 

call forth creative activity in the schoolroom. The Philippines 
and the South Sea Islands are most often selected as typical 
examples, with their tropical vegetation, their raised houses, and 
their similar types of occupation. 


@ The sandtable is an excellent means of establishing the local 
color. The raised houses with a framework as a foundation, and 
bunches of straw or raffia sewed in place, have ladders for steps; 
and crepe paper palms are scattered around the place in pro- 
fusion. Alligators and crocodiles, water-buffaloes, elephants, 
cranes, snakes and parrots abound; and pottery of all kinds rises 
like magic out of the clay crock; while magazines are searched for 
pictures that give inspiration and delight and books are read in 
order to add information to the store of knowledge. 


@ By bending narrow strips of wood, and covering them with 
strong brown paper, a shield may be made and ornamented in 
geometric designs, or queer animals such as children would 
naturally make if left to their own initiative. Rattles and bowls are 
constructed from gourds painted in garish colors, and hung with 
leather strips tipped with shells and beads. 


@ Combs, hairpins, and needles are fashioned, and sandals 
peculiar to these people, consisting of soles and thongs to hold 
them in place, are easily made. 


@ There are bamboo flutes and crude musical instruments, fly 
fans and walking sticks, grass girdles and raffia belts, drums, 
rafts, miniature kahilis, made of feathers, which are the insignia 


of royalty, and seed necklaces, headdresses, ear-rings, clappers 
and chains. 


@ It would be interesting for the children to know how the native 
cloth, called tapa, is made. The inner bark of the paper-mulberry 
is soaked and laid in crossed layers over the trunk of a tree. This 
is beaten till the fibers break and adhere. The tree over which the 
cloth is next laid has a design cut in the wood, something like a 
linoleum block for printing. Red earth is rubbed on, and the raised 
parts retain the color; then the design is further enriched with a 
darker brown sap which is taken from a tree. Black paint is 
obtained from soot, and yellow from tumeric. The brushes are 
made from chewing the pandanus fruit. No two design are exactly 


alike. 


@ Tapa cloth is made in Samoa, and comes only in cream, yellow, 
dark brown, and black design. It was first used as clothing when 
the missionaries came to the Islands, and was worn wrapped 
round the bodies of the women, or as a sarong or a loin-cloth by 
the men. Now we see it put to use as wall hangings, book covers, 
and table runners. 


@ On account of the influence it is exerting over modern art, 
pictures of primitive negro sculpture should be shown to the 
children. Its powerful simplicity of conception, its originality of 
expression, and its excellent design and effect, which attracted 
the attention of artisitc Europe over twenty years ago, and has 
influenced the work of such men as Cezanne, Brancusi, Archi- 
penko, and Epsten, is distinctly worthy of being brought to the 
attention of everyone who is interested in art, and in the history 


and life of the people of the Hot Lands. 
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THE BEOWULF MURAL 
AND ITS PAINTERS 


MARGARET J. SANDERS 


Smith College Day School 
Northampton, Mass. 





FTER the fifth and sixth grade class, studying the Vikings in 

the social studies class, had read Beowulf, it was decided 
to paint a mural of the story for the upper side wall of the class- 
room, a space measuring 19 feet long by 50 inches high. 


@ Beaver board in two sections was cut to the required size, with 
a space left for a ventilator which was in the lower part at the 
center. These boards were placed on chairs while the work was 
going on, so that many could work at the same time. 


@ Before starting on the beaver board, each pupil made a rough 
sketch of the whole mural to scale, choosing from the book the 
scenes, characters, and incidents which he considered best to tell 
the story. A combination of the scenes thus chosen was effected, 
so as to form a balanced composition. 





@ Each child chose the part he wished to do and sketched in 
charcoal directly on the beaver board. 


@ A color scheme was decided upon in advance. Quart jars of 
light blue for sky, blue-green water, red-brown wood, full green 
grass, and tan sand color were prepared of powder paint. The 
bright accents in tempera were white, red, orange-yellow, yellow, 
and blue. The painting was done by all, taking turns, and choosing 
the parts they felt they could do best. 


@ When completed, the picture was nailed in place and held 
by means of a moulding. 


@ The mural represents, from left to right: 


Beowulf's ship approaching the land of the Danes where it is met 
by a herald on horseback 


The great council hall, Heorot, with the warriors seated on each 
side. Beowulf and the King are nearest the front 


Fight between Beowulf and the monster, Grendel 
The finding of Aechere’s head 


Fight in the cave between Beowulf and the monster, Grendel's 
mother 


The dragon attacking Beowulf 
Burial of Beowulf 
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THE HISTORY OF SHIPS 


RALPH M. LORDI, Newark, N. J. 


PROJECT in History of Ships by eighth grade students in 

Newark, New Jersey, supervised by Ralph M. Lordi for the 
stimulating of creative art and the integration of subject matter 
with Social Sciences and experiences outside of school. 


THE DUGOUT was made from a trunk of a tree. The natives dug 
out the center by using sticks and stones. They also used cross 
pieces of wood to keep the boat in shape. Paddles were used to 
keep the boat running. 


THE BARK of a birch tree serves as the material for making a canoe. 
The bark is cut beneath the lowest branches and stripped from the 
trunk. From the boughs of the cedar is cut a branch to make the 
framework firm. A preparation of balsam and resin is used to sew 
the seams together so no water can get through. 


THE KAYAK is made out of the hollowed trunk of a tree, or a 
framework of sticks covered with the skins of animals. The Kayak 
is a small one-man canoe, entirely covered, except for an opening 
where a man sits. The Eskimos use this boat for fishing and hunt- 
ing. 


THE BOAT that the early Egyptians used had one giant sail sup- 
ported by a heavy mast. They made their sea voyages to foreign 
ports from the Mediterranean Coast of Africa. On the sides of the 
ship were several oars with which many slaves rowed. 


THE NORSEMEN used their boats to raid the coast of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. According to history, Leif Ericson made a 
voyage to North America before Columbus. The average Viking 
boat had a tall figurehead at her bow, a large square sail and 
thirty-two long sweeps or oars. The rowers were protected by long 
shields which hung over the gunwales and there was a platform 
in the bows for the spearmen to stand on. 


THE GREEK SHIP had two sharp beaks with which to ram their 
opponents. They had three banks of oars and the top row of oars 
were so long that three to four men were needed to control them. 


The ship was manoeuvered by rowers when engaged in sea 
battles. 


ROMAN SHIPS were used for conquests. They were strongly 
built and very wide. The Roman ships looked very much like the 
galleys of the Greeks, having rows of oars and also sails. 


THIS ENGLISH BOAT had a cabin for the captain and his officers. 
A coat of arms was painted on the sails similar to the shields used 
by the Vikings. During that century the rudder was used and the 
steering oar was eliminated. 


JUNKS have from one to five masts. The sails are square and often 
seen in very bright colors, such as yellow, green or red. Some 
Junks are only 30 to 40 feet long, while others have a length of 
one 100 feet. A Junk may be the home of one or more Chinese 
amilies. 


THE GONDOLA is long and narrow and usually painted black. 
It is shaped like a huge canoe, and only the middle part touches 
the water. The bow curves gracefully upward and the two ends of 
the gondola are decked over. In the center is a gayly curtained 
chamber with a carpet and a chair for passengers. 


THE CLERMONT was the first boat to use a steam engine and 
paddle wheel at the side to move it instead of sails. It sailed from 
New York to Albany in 1807 and was designed by Robert Fulton. 
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HE class booklet was done by the students who say: ‘Under 

the guidance of Mr. Lordi we have studied ships from the 
beginning of civilization to the present era. Each member of our 
research group looked up a different ship and wrote a description 
of the vessel. Our booklet gives a rough idea of ships throughout 
the ages.” On these two pages are reproduced the mimeographed 
ships from the booklet, with brief descriptions. 


THE FIRST SCHOONER ever built was launched at Gloucester, 
Mass., years ago. One of the watching crowd cried, “See how 
she schoons!”’ The designer of the boat was so pleased with the 
compliment that he replied, ‘‘A schooner let her be.” 


THE SAVANNAH was the first ship to cross the Atlantic Ocean, 
using a paddle, wheels, and an engine. First trip was from New 
York to Liverpool in twenty-two days. She was named after the 
city of Savannah. 


THE FERRYBOATS are usually flat bottom boats used for carrying 
cars, freight, people and trucks, across rivers and lakes. Ferry- 
boats are used on the Hudson River in New York. The chief 
characteristic is that the front and back is the same. 


TUGBOATS help steamers and liners to approach and leave the 
docks. They are called the busybodies and are important in 
harbor traffic. You will see many of them in the Hudson River 


Harbor. 


TRAMP STEAMERS are smaller than liners, the largest being 
about 400 feet long. Their usual speed is 9 knots an hour and 
they travel all over the world. They transport oil, coal, cotton, 
wool, lumber, etc. The name was given because a tramp wanders 
everywhere, into all ports of the earth. 


THE STEAM YACHT is light and very beautifully furnished and 
because it develops a high speed, it is used for racing and pleas- 
ure trips. It is also used by business men, and officials who 
desire quick transportation. 


A BATTLESHIP is used as a national defense, also to protect our 
coastal shores. It weighs thousands of tons, and is used for 
training sailors. 


THE SUBMARINE is a torpedo boat capable of operating either on 
or below the surface of the water. It is a cigar-shaped raft, with a 
little hump, a conning tower and bridge on top, a signal mast, and 
usually two periscopes. The crew usually consists of seven 
officers and eighty-four men. 


THE FINISHED TRANS-ATLANTIC LINER of tomorrow, the ocean 
greyhounds, as they are called, carry besides crew and cargo, 
a floating population as numerous as that of a small town. In 
order to increase carrying capacity, steadiness, comfort and 
speed, shipbuilders have steadily increased the size of the ships 
and the power of the engines. 


THE U.S. NAVY has two huge ships called airplane carriers, the 
Lexington and the Saratoga. These vessels are used in war and 


peace time. They have wide decks with space for airplanes to 
land and take off. 


AN OCEAN LINER is used for transporting passengers to all ports 
of the world and also used for carrying baggage. It is beautifully 
equipped for pleasure and recreation. 
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A MAP OF WOOD 


RUTH E. ROBINSON, Supervisor of Art 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


AST fall the sixth grade seemed very much inter- 

ested in geography, so the natural thing to do 
was to correlate their studies to geography. They 
were interested in maps and since they were study- 
ing the Eastern Hemisphere, they wanted to make a 
map of that hemisphere. 


@ We bought plywood and the manual arts depart- 
ment cut a 5-foot circle for them—then they started. 
Our janitor brought two horses up to the room and 
the plywood was rested on these. Everyone sand- 
papered until the surface and edges were as smooth 
as glass. Blue crayon was put on and very carefully 
rubbed in with the grain of the wood. This gave the 
effect of water. Tagboard was pasted together, the 
latitude and longitude figured (a good arithmetic 
problem) and then the continents and countries were 
drawn on the tagboard. These were cut out, traced 
on plywood with the grain running vertically and 
sawed with coping saws. The countries were drawn 
on the continents and then again elbow grease and 
sandpaper made them smooth so the crayon could be 
applied. 


@ The letters for the oceans and continents were 
sawed from orange crate wood, stained black with 
India ink, and then shellacked. 


@ Lettering with lettering pens was practiced and then the two 
best letterers were chosen to print the names of the countries 
with ink. 


@ The last step was assembling the map. This was done with the 
aid of our janitor who very carefully weighted each piece with 
bricks as it was put on. As a final finish the whole map was given 
a coat of shellac. 
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@ It was hung in the front of the sixth grade room, but it needed 
a background, so the children held a candy sale and made enough 
money to purchase black sateen for a back drop for the map. 


@ Twenty-five eager children worked industriously, and I am 
sure they know much more geography, as well as all of the 
processes and art principles which they acquired without realizing 
it. Miss Elsie Kreide was the teacher of this sixth grade. 


The ART ROOM 
and ZONES 


CHERYL SHORT, Art Teacher 
Robinson School, Akron, Ohio 


S AN art project correlating art 
with the study of geography in the 
fourth grade, the class decided to make 
a map of the zones. The work was done 
in the art room of the Robinson School 


in Akron, Ohio. 
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@ The medium used was colored 
chalk crayons. The original copy made 
in the art room is six feet in diameter 
and created much interest and enthu- 


siasm. 
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CREATIVE CORRELATED 
DRAWING PAYS 
MEMORY DIVIDENDS 


OLIVE JOBES, Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 


Aca day is a big day for a growing child, with dozens upon 

dozens of things happening, being seen, heard, felt, and done. 
These countless experiences surprise one when they are so 
easily summed up in a simple phrase, ‘just another day.”’ But this 
is quite natural, for just a few experiences stand out. It is a sur- 
vival of the fittest. The fittest experiences are, as a rule, the things 
that six-, seven-, nine-, or ten-year old Jim can use—the things he 
likes, the things that catch his imagination, the things he can 
express. 


@ So we arrive at the established truth that the daily life of a 
child is the only source of natural art expression. This gives us a 
varied and interesting source, the day’s happenings. A native 
inland village along the coast of Africa and a tell-tale scene at a 
water hole are not such a far cry from reality for Jim. They are 
part of today’s experiences, his geography lesson. You may not be 
able to comprehend the building of the wooden horse of Troy, but 
a sixth grader can see it vividly. It should be real to him—a 
picture in his mind’s eye, but it can he more than than, a creative 
opportunity and a joyous satisfaction. The homes and customs 
of the wide world are the stuff of a child's life. Expression through 
creative art causes this daily life to become more vital, more 
deeply felt, and more permanently a part of the individual store- 
house of living experiences. 


@ This creative expression may draw upon a study of life in the 
old home town, a vivid story of the Eskimo, or a research study of 
electricity, but in any case it will make a dynamic and vital 
experience—something one will not forget tomorrow. The 
expression of these personal experiences of today is the founda- 
tion of living tomorrow. This is the keynote to integrated art, as a 
way of experiencing an activity. It vitalizes daily life and is 
vitalized by it, reciprocally. 


A MAP SCREEN 


MARGERY C. CAMPBELL 
Sixth Grade Teacher, Riverside, Calif. 


N A DESIRE to better fit the child for worthy use of leisure time, 

we have encouraged our pupils to find a hobby and pursue it. 
Each year in January we have our ‘Hobby Show.” In awarding 
prizes we stress ingenuity, careful workmanship, and variety of 
interests. 


@ To add to the interest and bring in the adults of the com- 
munity, we have at the same time an exhibit of the parents’ and 
teachers’ hobbies. 


@ This map screen was really an outgrowth of the last Hobby 
Show. One of the teachers had started a map collection which 
interested the older children. So the sixth grade decided to start 
a collection for the room, and put it into permanent form. 


J@ With the exception of one, these maps cost 25 cents or less. 
The one which cost $1.00 was given to us—so the actual cost to 
us of all these maps was only $1.45. 


@ The panels were veneered and well braced. We procured 
them from long shipping boxes which were given to us by local 
firms merely for the asking and carting them away. 


@ After hinging the panels together we put on a prime coat, and 
then painted the whole a cream color. After a great deal of plan- 
ning and measuring, three of our most careful members applied 
glue to the wood and put on the map as one applies wall paper. 


@ This is illustrated by a not unusual conversation. Three adults 
were being frank about those good old days. Said one, ‘I don’t 
remember much about geography. In fact, all I remember was 
one lesson about the delta of the Mississippi. It was funny—I 
remember it just as clearly. It was a rural school, and the County 
superintendent came to visit unexpectedly. We had just finished 
droning our geography recitation, reading paragraphs by turns, 
when the County superintendent—a fearful, har-rumphing man in 
much polished tan shoes with a big nose and a most peculiar 
name, all of which fitted him quite naturally, but were neverthe- 
less strange—was seen driving up to the little schoolhouse. By 
the time he had tied his horse to the hitching post and reached our 
door, the teacher, with frantic presence of mind, started the 
geography recitation again. The rest of my geography is fused into 
a sort of general knowledge, I suppose—but the paragraph I read 
that day is seared into my brain.” 


@ “Frankly,” began another, ‘I didn’t remember one bit of 
geography. When I was in the university and began to study 
history I floundered until I went digging in some old geographies 
and atlases in the attic.”’ 


@ “That's funny,” said a third, ‘Because I have always liked it. 
It seemed so real to me, like adventure. I could just see it. The 
biggest treat was when we made salt and flour maps. We made a 
huge one of South America. Of course, that is a fascinating conti- 
nent, anyway, but it caught hold of my imagination. I wish picture 
maps had belonged to that day. But we did make illustrated 
booklets.’’ 


@ Today we know that children enjoy, visualize more clearly, and 
remember the things they have drawn. Not only do correlations 
give a variation in theme for good drawing and composition but, 
much more important, they develop self-expression in those 
individual qualities of originality, forcefulness, and the presentation 
of ideas in visual form. We have enjoyed correlation with many 
subjects but particularly with social science. We relive the stuff 
of history, days of by-gone living, and we enter the lands of other 
people. This is true of the primary grades in the land of the 
Eskimo,and it is true of the sixth graders who visualize how it 
must be to live in Africa. The history and geography a child 
expresses in his own terms will live for him. Correlated Drawing 
pays many dividends. 





@ After the maps were set, they were shellacked. Half-rounds 
were mitered for the border. The outside row was painted Chinese 
red, the inside a bright navy blue. 
assembly. 


These were painted before 


@ We have presented the screen to the school as our class gift 
and it has been used in many ways. 


@ We have found that this project has increased everyone's 
interest in maps, and has led several pupils to take up map 
collecting as a hobby. 








ACTION ILLUSTRATION 


DOROTHY BRICKLES, teacher; 
EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, Art Supervisor 
Laguna Beach, California 


HE eighth grade class was studying Whittier’s ‘Snow Bound” 

and some one suggested that the many pictures painted in the 
poem were excellent material upon which the imagination might 
work and produce an illustrated book. Each member of the class 
reread the poem and made a note of the passages which appealed 
especially to him for illustrations in his book. Some of the first 
illustrations depicted the night before the storm while in other 
books only the pictures around the fireside and the stories told 
there were shown. Several girls in this particular class had be- 
come very much interested in the drawing of horses in action; they 
chose, of course, every scene in which they might show any 
power they had in this respect. 


@ The pages of the books were made of 9- x 12-inch bogus paper 
with the illustrations and lettering drawn directly on it or with the 
drawing made on white drawing paper and pasted to the pages. 
Some children used paint, others crayon, a few chose cut paper. 
Some of those with lesser drawing ability, chose to illustrate their 
books with pictures they found in magazines. These they cut out 
and arranged beautifully on their pages. As the work progressed 
the illustrations were discussed and attention called to art princi- 
ples such as center of interest, balance, and rhythm. It was 
decided that in order to have art value the story must be beauti- 
fully told, as Whittier had told it in words, so we aimed to tell it 
beautifully in design and drawing. Some of the books contained 
a great many pages while others were quite meager. 


@ When the problem was finished and the books exhibited, 
every one had an individuality and interest of its own. The class 
voted it one of the most interesting problems of the year and felt 
they had gained much in literature and art that they would other- 
wise have missed. 
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ART WITH GEOGRAPHY 


LOUIS JACOBSON, Art Instructor 
School No. 1, Buffalo, New York 


NE of the problems presented for integration between the art 

and social science departments at our school is to help the 
seventh graders better understand the “‘inclination’’ of the earth 
and the relationship of ‘‘unequal days and nights”’ to the separate 
seasons as discussed in their lessons. 


@ Adhering to the old Chinese adage that a picture is worth ten 
thousand words, the classes proceeded to demonstrate their ability 
to geographically illustrate the teacher's explanation. The art 
lesson was preceded by a terminology or “terms” relating to the 
lesson and these were permanently placed on the board. The 
following include the geography teacher’s terminology: winter 
and summer solstices, vernal and autumnal equinoxes, vertical 
rays, orbit, inclination, sphericity, revolution, parallelism latitud- 
inal and longitudinal terms. 


@ In the art room the terminology continued with these addi- 
tional words: measurements, proportion, spacing, lettering, 
significance, construction, pattern, degrees, angles, relationship. 
After a discussion of the lessons and terminology, we were ready 
to proceed. 


@ A pattern for the orbit was distributed. This was done to save 
the time of an extra construction lesson. Compasses were passed 
and the required ‘‘earths and suns” drawn and cut. Following this, 
all proper lines were made on the patterns and on the papers. The 
lettering was legibly and suitably arranged. Observe that when 
the “‘earth pattern”’ was pasted it had to be “‘inclined”’ as instructed 
and that the vertical rays had to touch or cross certain lines as 
directed in the lesson. Therefore, because the earth is inclined 
23% degrees, the vertical rays cross the ‘Tropic of Cancer”’ for 
the summer solstice on June 21 and cross the “Tropic of Carpri- 
corn” for the winter solstice on December 2]. Likewise to dem- 
onstrate the autumnal and vernal equinoxes, the pupils must 
observe the “‘tilt’’ of the earth in proper relationship to the vertical 
rays of the sun for the respective periods of time. 

@ The lesson and discussion concluded with a hope that the 
pupils appreciated the four reasons for the change of seasons, 
namely: inclination, revolution, sphericity, and parallelism. 

@ Integration serves as a valuable means to interest pupils in 
“art’’ and in the conjoined subject. If the finished products show 
artistic results plus an appearance of value in geography, then the 
lesson is successful and a desired objective has been reached. If 
value to the social science is missing, then possibly there was not 
a complete understanding between the different teachers who 
endeavored to integrate their separate fields. 
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An Old Griend 
ata New 


Price 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


NOW 


10¢ each 
$1.00 per dozen 


* 


Catalog S-4 is now ready 
for distribution 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 

















HANDCRAFT 


New Items for WEAVING air EE 
LEATHER and CORKCRAFT 


Everything practical for graphic and manual arts 

courses. All quality articles. Basketry, Looms, Tools, 

Metal, Reed, Raphia, Bases, Silk Screen, Butterflies, 

Linoleum Block Printing, Art Colors, etc. Write today 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 

293 Main Street - - Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ART 

(Continued from page 263) 
and plan-making when he finds the chil- 
dren studying such things in geography. 
The art instructor finding boys and girls 
interested in metals and textiles should 
teach the youngsters simple things made 
from metals about which the children are 
learning, and textile design and methods 
of manufacture. Landscape sketching or 
painting is bound to be more meaningful 
to children when they have both the 
scientific knowledge as well as the artis- 
tic background presented to them at the 
same time. 

® Fortunately for the geography teach- 
er the artist deals with things taken from 
the cultural and physical landscapes of 
man. The co-operating art and geogra- 
phy teachers know that when the world’s 
people know more about their planet 
they will be better able to understand 
what the artist attempts to tell them on 
his canvases. For example, one cannot 
appreciate the paintings of the Florentine 
artists until he has a mind picture of, or 
has made an actual visit to Florence, 
Italy, and interpreted for himself the 
canvases as products of a particular 
physical and sociological environment. 
Art can be made more of a true life ex- 
perience to the child in any school, be it 
progressive or archaic, when there is 
built for him a background of tolerant 
geographic understandings. 

@ The geography teacher seldom con- 
siders himself one endowed with much 
artistic ability. He joins hands with his 
fellow worker, the art teacher, who wil- 
lingly says, ‘Let's work these things out 
together with the youngsters.” 


“CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS” 


(Continued from page 277) 


B. POEMS 


1. “A Child’s Garden of Verse,” R. L. 
Stevenson: Foreign Lands; Travel; The 
Sun's Travels; Foreign Children 

2. “The Poetry Book I,’ H. B. Curry: To 
China; Indian Children; The Bear Hunt; 
Roads 

3. Miscellaneous: The Land Where the 
Taffy Birds Grow; Seal Lullaby, R. Kip- 
ling; Clothes, A. Brown; Sugar Plum 
Tree; Tulips; Eskimos; Holland; Hia- 
watha 


C. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. Rhythms in ‘Rhythmic Play,” Arnold: 
Eskimo, Chinese, Dutch, and Indian doll 
dance 

2. Outdoor Games: Indian—Shooting bow 
and arrow, spinning tops, shinny; deer 
and wolves. Eskimo—Shooting bow and 
arrow, rolling down hill with head on 
knees and hands on ankles. Chinese— 
Playing soldier, Doll Festival day, Feast 
of the Flags Day. Dutch—Racing on 
skates, egg rolling at Easter, Kermis 
week—carnival fun 





travel experience: the USSR, 


{ THIS YEAR discover a neu 


rich in dynamic progress and 


massive achievement. From 





My vast, industrialized Ukraine to 
pwilts’ the storied valley of the Volga, 
the scenic pageant and vital activity of the 
land of the Soviets will capture your imag- 
ination, broaden your horizon. 


And unprecedented excellence of service 
is available at unbelievably low costs: com 
plete tour-transportation in the USSR, hotel 
accommodations, meals, sightseeing and 
-ALL for only $5 
a day; $8 tourist class, $15 first class. 
Write for illustrated booklet 62-B. 


guide-interpreter service 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 








Repeating the Outstanding Success of Last Year! 
Child Art Abroad 


Pennsylvania State College 
Field Course 


Under leadership of MRS. BLANCHE LUCAS 
Visiting England (by motor), Holland (by motor), 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Italy, France 

68 Da S Allinclusive $679 (third class on ocean) 
y price $769 (tourist class on ocean) 
Excellent hotels comprehensive sightseeing 
experienced leadership 
FOUR POINTS GRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFERABLE 
TO OTHER ART COLLEGES 
Apply to Mrs. Blanche Lucas, 
236 S. 14 St., Allentown, Pa. 


OR Treasure Tours, Inc, 
24 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 














EUROPE IN 1939 
4 4 - ” 


16 exceptionally attractive sailings covering 


SCANDINAVIA OR THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to Sept. 16 Rates >) 
TOt mane Cleon or $298 using Third. ste 
booklet F-32 Europe a Reality” 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, inc 
Specialists in Eu 
260 TREMONT S&T. 


pean Travel 
BOSTON, MASS 
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SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 













SUMMER COURSES 
FOR 


ARTIST TEACHERS 


June 26 - August 4, 1939 


Six weeks 


Figure Painting 

Figure Modeling 
Abstract Painting 
Advertising Design 
Ceramics 

Writing and Illumination 
Costume Design 
Introductory Design 
Advanced Design 


Survey of Painting 
Techniques 


Landscape Painting 


Stagecraft and Marionettes 


June 26 - August 18 


Six or eight weeks 
Figure Drawing 


Principles of Art 
Instruction 


Still Life Painting 
Introductory Drawing 


Crafts for Schools 


All courses fully accredited 


Distinguished visiting and 
resident faculty 


Special summer exhibitions 
and lectures 


NOTE 

Qualified graduate students 
will be accepted as candi- 
dates for Masters’ Degrees in 
Fine Arts and Art Education. 
For catalog and information address 
Lloyd Cowan, Registrar, The School of 


the Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan 
at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





D. READING 


1. Original stories for individual booklets 

2. Story problems for number work 

3. Library books: “Child Life in Many 
Lands,” Perdue and La _  Victorie; 
“Around the World with the Children,” 
Carpenter; ‘‘How Other Children Live,”’ 
Perdue; “Eskimo Legends,” Snell; 
“American Indian Fairy Tales,” Larned: 
“Nursery Tales from Many Lands,” 
“Indians of the Southwest,” Kell 


“Children of Japan,’’ Mat; “Little Fo 
of Other Lands,” Piper; “Children of 
Holland,” MHeisenfelt; ‘Fifty Indian 
Legends,” June; “Children of All 
Nations,” McKean; “Hans Brinker’; 
“Dutch Twins”; ‘‘Houses”’ 

E. MUSIC 


1. “Dutch Ditties’’ 
2. “The Music Hour”: 
Blossoms; Windmills 
3. “Songs of Childhood”: 
Eskimo; Little Indian 
F. LANGUAGE 


l. Dramatization and discussion of houses, 
costumes, schools, food, games 


G. WRITING 


l. Indian symbols 
2. Chinese characters, using a paint brush 


IV. SUMMARY 


They read twenty-five books and pamphlets 
that were brought in from many sources. The 
children gained a wide range of experience 
and understanding through weaving, model- 
ing, dramatization, rhythmic activities, read- 
ing and writing. Through the co-operation 
of the parents the children brought into the 
classroom wooden shoes, colored sand, a 
Navajo rug, a kachina, moccasins, arrow- 
heads, Indian hammer and Dutch pipe, tulip 
bulb, Dutch cap for a little girl, sailboats, 
kayak, and wild rice. Pictures, still and 
moving, of the group were taken to be used 
to entertain other first grade children 


Playing Indian; 
Funny Baby 


THE SIXTH GRADE MAKES 
TRANSPORTATION PANEL 


(Continued from page 278) 


@ When all were finished and placed in position 
the different groups commented both favorably 
and helpfully on the workmanship of the different 
committees. 

@ In carrying out this activity many worth-while 
learning values were accomplished. The outstand- 
ing were: the pupils learned to work in groups, 
much factual reading and coliecting of material 
was done, integration of subject matter was evi- 
dent, incentive for careful drawing and design was 
created, leadership and initiative were developed, 
many pupils had the joy of creating and planning, 
all pupils had a part in the problem, the apprecia- 
tion of an individual's ability and also of the 
groups’ ability was increased, and most of the 

upils had the satisfaction of bringing something 

iffterent to a successful conclusion. These out- 
comes were uplifting to the group, and they were 
anxious to continue in this type of work. 


A MAP-MAKING 
DEMONSTRATION 


(Continued from page 280) 


bodies. The horizontal and perpendicular lines 
of printing are a guide in this to help in getting 
the two sides to come out right. Of course, it is 
best to choose a page of newspaper that is in fine 
print, such as the classified ads. 


@ Now for a surprise. The printers’ ink on the 
reverse side of our paper serves as a carbon 
when ready to transfer! So we place the good 
paper or cardboard, or even meat wrapping 

aper, under our sketch and proceed to trace. 
he print has prevented us from putting in details 
and a tracing which is faint will permit minor 
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CRAFTS are BORN... 


at this friendly school. New materials, new methods 
and the most Progressive ideas make our students 
1 in creative and teaching po- 
sitions. Would you enjoy a craft course this summer ? 
Write for Catalog BH. 
SPECIAL CAMP COUNSELLOR COURSE 
BEGINS APRIL 3 


383 BOYLSTON ST 
MASS 





BOSTON 





BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
PENCIL * ADVERTISING « DESIGN 
MODELLING « POTTERY AND ALL 
OTHER CRAFTS 
SPECIAL COLOR * TEACHER TRAINING 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 
NOTED FACULTY OF 11 MEMBERS * 19TH YEAR 
SIX WEEKS * JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18, 1939 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION 
REGARDING CREDITS, ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 














VISITORS WELCOME 


Attendants of Eastern Arts Convention 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) are invited to inspect 
the studios, exhibits, displays, classes and 
supply service department materials at the 


UNIVERSAL scuooi oF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Take 6th Ave. Bus to 50th Street 
2503 RKO BLDG., RADIO CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
25th Floor, Music Hall Building, Rockefeller Center 


VACATION ART STUDY 


BERKSHIRE HILLS SKETCHING GROUNDS 
@ OFF THE BEATEN PATH A uniave situation 


for recreation and profitable art instruction. 
@ CREDITS GIVEN . Approved by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 
Write for Folder 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


ART SCHOOL 


1 to 4 year courses. Practical vocational training 
in Fine and Commercial art by artists of national 
reputation. Individual instruction. Public address 
system for cultural training. Write for free book, 
**Your Art Career.” Address Dept. 69, Meinzinger 
Art School, 4847 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 


on | L R wd SUMMER SCHOOL 

OF MODERN ART 
REVITALIZE YOUR PAINTING AND YOUR TEACHING 
AND ENJOY AN UNUSUALLY FASCINATING SUMMER 


1 _ auntie folder on request 
GLOUCESTER MASS 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 

















School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLocue. 


1328 W. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 10th—Send for Catalog 15R 
Period and Modern styles, color 
schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Longer 
courses in interior architecture and 
design. 

HOME STUDY COURSE 
Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Faculty. Prac- 
tical, simple, and intensely interesting. 
Free booklet describes unusual o 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start at once. — Send for booklet 15C. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION....For Results 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Summer, Fall & Winter Courses—for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume Illustra- 
tion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, FabricAnalysis, Interior Decoration. Window 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Draw- 
ing. raping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Re- 
gents. Professional methods for teachers. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d St., New York. 





FOURTH SEASON 
The Kingsland Marionettes 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 


Lake Dunmore, Brandon, Vermont 
Full details upon request 


Address: 460 West 34th St., New York City 











SUMMER CLASSES 


"A 7 T @ JULY 3— AUGUST 25 
Intensive courses in Art Teach- 
ing Methods and Art Subjects 


tor Art and other Teachers—also students. Courses laid out in 
2-week periods to fit easily into your vacation plans. 
Write for catalog information. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
18 S. Michigan Ave. Suite S-4 Chicago, Illinois 





THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO 
Field School of Art at 
TAOS JUNE 12-AUG. 5 


indian At cot SANTA FE 
JULY 24- AUGUST 19 
Address: 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF N. M., ALBUQUERQUE 


Ataziva 
TTT TTT 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M, Odom, President 


SUMMER SUMMER SESSION JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18 
Practical, intensive courses in Interior Decora- 
BULLETIN _ tion and Design, Costume IIlustration; Advertis- 


UPON ing Design, Lite Drawing. Special programs for 
teachers. Credits given. Also weekly units. 
Address Box S, 2939 Broadway, New York 
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In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Seven 

weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and professionals. De- 

lightful climate. All Sports. July 15 to Sept. 2. Catalog and rates upon request to 
WM. C. GRAUER, Director - 10720 Deering Avenve, Cleveland, Ohio 


mh Old White ARTS SCHOOL cox 


FICURE---CERAMICS 








corrections and additions before the strong wax 
crayon lines are drawn. Hence, in Step One, we 
must see large shapes only, and in Step Two we 
study details. 

@ This process of coloring was worked out after 
many experiments over a long period of years and 
is a very happy solution. A geologist whom I know 
uses gasoline for rubbing and blending colors on 
his maps, but ours is a simpler process and the 
chalk thus blended into the paper does not rub 
off with ordinary handling. 

@ If more teachers knew these secrets of map- 
making many people might experience the 
pleasure of having lovely hand-made wall maps 
to which they can add items of interest as travel 
knowledge grows. 


VIKING SHIPS 


(Continued from page 281) 


base of the boat. Cut out the base and slip into 
the boat, pasting it to the flaps cut with the sides. 
The mast, a a straw or heavily rolled paper, 
was split at the base, slipped through the hole in 
the bridge, and pasted to the base of the boat. The 
sail was designed and held to the mast by bands 
of paper. The oars and shields were then pasted 
to the sides of the ship. Flags were not forgotten. 


@ We used wax crayon to color the designs and 
painted the whole with orange shellac. The 
shellac, on top of the crayon, gave a delightful 
— color and strengthened it, while the 
orange of the shellac covered all with an antique 
touch, softening glare, and removing what one 
boy called the ‘paper look.”’ 

@ After a period in which the boys looked non- 
chalant while visitors praised and asked if some- 
one would not give his away, we removed the 
ship exhibit to a glass case in the principal's office. 
Until the end of the year, after the school exhibit, 
the boys came in every week to ask if I did not 
think the boats needed to be dusted and straight- 
ened. These boats were handled with care and, 
in the spring, when I hoped someone would forget 
his, I found myself empty-handed. Boats like 
those are not easily forgotten. 








The Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, backed by 70 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of chalk, announces this 
month, something new in chalk crayons, known 
as ‘‘Alphacolor.” 

An amazing brilliance marks this chalk as being 
the ideal color medium for school use. Twenty- 
four colors, each in perfect harmony with the 
others, completes the full color palette. By blend- 
ing these colors it appears that every hue or tone 
or shade can be duplicated with Alphacolor’s 
complete range of chalk crayons. Broad, free 
strokes on both blackboards and paper are en- 
couraged by the velvety smoothness and excep- 
tional writing texture of this new chalk. 

The Weber Costello method of making chalk is 
very interesting. After a careful selection of chalk 
ingredients and color pigment, inspected thor- 
oughly for grit and hard spots, the chalk is formed 
and scientifically compressed to make it write 
smooth on either end or on the side. This means 
a much less dusty chalk than has been possible 
under ordinary manufacturing methods. Such 
an improvement in color chalk is certain to in- 
crease the interest in pastel work on paper and to 
stimulate greater interest in art and lesson proj- 
ects on the blackboard. (See page 10-a) 


The Pennsylvania State College 





SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


Enjoy summer study in a stimulating education- 
al environment. Graduate and undergraduate 
courses include Painting, History, Drawing, De- 
sign, Crafts, Supervision, Administration. Cur- 
rent Problems, Research. Weekly Art Gallery 
Exhibitions and Gallery Discussions. Intensive 
course in Advanced Art Crafts given June 13 to 
June 30. Also Child Art Abroad, a competently 
directed survey of contemporary teaching of 
Art to children in various European schools 
Moderate fees and living expenses. Write for 
Special Summer Session Bulletin “C-8." 
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Grand Central School of Art 
Life Drawing Still Life Painting 


Sculpture 
Howard Weinman, Allan Brown, Instructors 
Course begins Tuesday, June 13. iInquirenow. Catalog. 
Edmund Greacen, N. A., Director 
7030 Grand Central Terminal New York City 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL - - JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
FEATURING A WORLD'S FAIR ART STUDY PROGRAM 
Tours conducted by faculty members to study art features 
at the World's Fair. Sketching tours to New Y ork's historic 
landmarks. Combinations of Fair trips with regular courses 
in fashion and story illustration, drawing and painting, 
airbrush, modeling and advertising art. Write for Bulletin 
SA, 350 Madison Ave., New York. 























ART PILGRIMAGE— 


Sailing July 3, 1939, S. S. Nieuw Amsterdam 
England, Belson. France, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, 
Holland. Optional extension to Germany. 


PROF. RALPH FANNING, Leader 
Write for Folder and full information. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 











JUST ARRIVED 





HORTONCRAFT HAND- 
BOOK introducing new 


leathercraft project ideas 


NEW 


COMPLETE FUNDA- 
MENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 
Write now for this FREE new 


classes. Describes kits from 

10¢ up. We also send com- 

wire ana STH spose new 
wholesale Yo) discounts 

idea book. A big help for 

conducting leathercraft FREE-WRITE TODAY 


HORTON HANDICRAFT CO. 
620 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 





LEATHERCRAFT 


Amberolcraltt— Metal Tooling — Linoleum Block Printing 


Airplane—Ship—Railroad Models 


Tools, Materials and Instructions 
Special 96-page Model Builders’ Catalog, 5 cents 
General Price List Free on Request 
w. B. POLLOCK, Ja 
92 Lincoln Street . Worcester, Mass. 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 


Catalog S-4 is now ready 


for distribution 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC 
373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY 
LEATHERS 
whole or half 

skins or cut to 
measure) 

TOOLS 

DESIGNS 
LACINGS 

(both calf and 
goat skin) 
Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 
Book on leather 
work 
$1.00 postpaid * 
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For many years we have spe 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 
Our stocks are complete 

our prices the lowest. 


SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
For samples in Art Leathers 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 





W. A. HALL & SON 


99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 





(THIS IS ONE OF THE ONE CENT SIZE) 


Spring 








Corot 


April, May and June are excellent months for 


PICTURE STUDY 


The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3x 3'%4, for 60 or more 

TWO CENT SIZE, 5% x8, for 30 or more. 

TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 6 or more 
Also Miniature Colored pictures of any kind, many of 
them approximately 3'¢x4% inches, 400 subjects 
ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ 
worth or more. Assorted as desired. All postpaid 
Bird Pictures in Colors. 7x9. Three Cents Each for 

20 or more. Assorted as desired 
A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO 
CENT sizes and a sample Miniature COLORED 
Picture and lists of these Miniature Colored subjects 
FREE to teachers naming grade and schoo! 
CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures 1600 sma! 
i!lustrations in the Catalogue. and two Perry Pictures 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study,” 


Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 





The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 








Alphacolor is packed in a 24-stick box with 
individual cushioned partitions for each stick 
also in 12-stick boxes. For class use, they are 
packed in Alphacolor Class-Pak boxes, made of 
wood. This box is divided into 24 sections, each 
section holding 12 sticks of a given color. The 
original Class-Pak may be used indefinitely, since 
twelve-stick solid color refill packages , are 
available. 


The descriptive catalog of the Naz-Dar Com- 
pany lists all the items required in a complete 
equipment for Silk Screen Process printing. Also 
included are four plates of color illustrations 
printed with the Silk Screen process. Not only 
is this pamphlet a catalog and price list, but 
there are many instruction notes which are almost 
as complete asa full course in Silk Screenprinting. 
There are several things todo and some things 
to avoid in this very practical art. Some of these 
things are printed in this catalog. Then should 
you want a complete course, such a book is listed 
in the catalog. It describes all types of equip- 
ment and materials, how to handle them, and how 
to perform each step in various kinds of work. 
Send for your free copy of this catalog today and 
start your pupils in an interesting and what may 
prove to be a profitable industry. 


* * * 


The great interest in art manifested by the 
national Associated Amateur Art Clubs, a group 
of business men who are finding new outlooks in 
outdoor and indoor painting as a hobby, is 
described as ‘‘an Inspirational Avocation’’ by 
Samuel Fleisher of Philadelphia, who received 
the Edward Bok $10,000 prize a few years ago for 
being Philadelphia's most valuable citizen. He 
writes as follows: 

“Nothing is more gratifying to me than to learn 
that the Business Men’s Art Clubs Movement is 
now part of the life of fourteen cities, and through 
an increased membership is a very real force for 
finer things in each community. The significance 
of all this is now being recognized the country 
over. This splendid growth and lively co-opera- 
tion through a national organization of Amateur 
Art Clubs cannot but lead to a splendid and most 
promising future. One can easily foresee not only 
an important development in the work of each 
individual unit in stimulating local exhibitions, 
but it must be clear that with friendly competitions, 
large general exhibitions representing the wider 
range of effort, tend to stimulate all concerned. 
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Send f or new Broad-Edge Portfolio 
and Sampler (which regularly sells 
for $1.40) at special price of $1.00 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 
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The 57 advertisers in this April issue, offer 
the very best in quality and service. There 
are bargains here somewhere for you. 
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In school and out, teachers, students, architects, nent, jet-black quality of this more than 


engineers, designers, artists —all whose ideas set half century famous ink. 
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© 





In addition to the waterproof and sol- 
uble blacks, Higgins American Drawing 


down in ink contribute to the progress, purpose 
and beauty of life 
m Waterproof Black Drawing Ink flows evenly, freely. 








choose Higgins first. Higgins 
Inks come in 17 lucid waterproof colors, 











The resulting uniformity and clarity of line loses 
nothing in the blue-print and brings delight to 
the craftsman heart of every photo-engraver and 
printer. Neither weather, constant exposure to 
the light nor handling will ever fade the perma- 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. - 


white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your next order 
—and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color 
Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing 
paper. Send to us, today, for your free copy of the new 
and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 














On Display @ Booth No. 24 
EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 
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PRODUCTS 


e © ¢ a Quality Line of Colors and materials 
for use in the classroom, made by the Manu- 
facturers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors. 


“SCHOOL ART” WATER COLORS 


Set No. 4/8 contains 8 semi-moist half-pans of 
balanced color, and a No. 7 camel's hair brush. 
In attractive green enameled, rolled-edge box. 
Meets the standard requirements of all grade 
and high schools. 
“SCHOOL ART” CRAYONS, MODELING 
CLAYS, DRAWING AND COLORED 
PAPERS. WATER COLOR’ BRUSHES 


TEMPERA-POSTER SHOW CARD COLOR 


Weber Show Card Colors are noted for their quality. 
Brilliant—Opaque—Mat Drying—Water Resistant 


AQUA PASTEL CRAYONS 


The Crayon with which to Paint as well as draw. 
Water Soluble Pastels, in Sets or separately. 


MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS IN TUBES 


Write for Circulars and Color Cards 
Mail Your Supply Lists to 


F. WEBER CoO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
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“The great thing is, of course, that the Move- 
ment is no longer experimental. It is obvious that 
the individual satisfaction of expressing one’s self 
through talents long latent is a noble and quicken- 
ing influence. It must naturally gain through 
association and lead to that mental tranquility 
and serenity that is unquestionably the greatest 
blessing to those no longer young, in these 
troubled times. The Movement, moreover, is a 
logical result of current day tendencies, since, as 
all know, in the various youth movements of 
today in our schools and in the Cultural Olympics, 
art is now fully recognized as a factor in education 
and in life that cannot be ignored. Consequently 
the amateur, who in his necessitated vocational 
activities takes up art as an avocation, is no longer 
viewed as singular or alone. Indeed, the whole 
spirit of the new recreational and adult education- 
al activities suggested for all today, turns upon the 
innate creative abilities of the many and not the 
few. For art fortunately has no boundaries, no 
sections or limitations of race, creed or color; art 
can be pursued by young and old to the benefit 
of all. 


“Everywhere educators and philosophers are 
discussing what to do with the increased hours of 
leisure viewed as a gift of the machine-age and 
already within sight. There seems to be no 
question of the fact that through all these move- 
ments art is coming in for a more universal appre- 
ciation than ever before. 


‘Those who have the power to see beauty in life 
and nature and to interpret it not only get a 
radiant enjoyment out of their experience but are 
of service to themselves in a broader social sense 
and to all those about them.” 








For Drawing Perfection use 


e PENS 


There are no finer pens than GiLLort’s, 
Over a century of pen-making experience 
is back of every pen. Finished artists and 
readily 


students alike find GutLLorr’s 


adaptable to their “touch.” 

Try these flexible, easy-running pens today. 
Sold at all art suppliers. For a sample of 
six pens, send 25 cents or $1.00 for a com- 
plete set. including three exquisitely fine 


points, if your dealer is not supplied. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


93 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


AS A HOBBY 


By ROBERT E. DODDS 
Art Teacher, Mount Vernon, N. Y. High School 
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OH Dogan & Company te he ee z= An omnibus of exciting, new hand crafts 
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ae lt fe ee classroom projects. Step by step instruc- 
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J. L. Hammett Company . a i: 
Perry Pictures Company, The .... . . 10-a 


this a practical and tested textbook. All 
of the exercises have been worked out in 
the classroom and require the minimum 
of expense and equipment. 
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by their ease of handling 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street - New York 
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STANDARDIZED— Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
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LESSON CHARTS 
AND A SAMPLE 
Ie -SPEEDBALL PEN \ 


SS is PS 
aL PEN CO. “*x"r" 


SPEEDBALL PENS - INKS - BOOKS eakad 
Drawn with B-4,5.6*C6°D3 Speedoalls in Speedball ink 
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BEY REAL Quality Tools 


a * j Products of SpeedWay, leading manufacturers of electric 






tools for industry, these new drills are correctly designed, 
operate at most efficient speeds, and embody the features, 
power and capacity of much heavier and more costly tools 
1000 RPM DRILL powered by genuine high torque Speed- 
Way Drill motor has die cast handle and gear case, $7.95 
20,000 RPM Hanp Gainper, new, far more 
efficient design, $5.95. SpeedWay No. 250 Kit 
— Drill, Grinder and 5 accessories in steel car- 
rying case, $14.95. Also complete line of cut- 
ters, stones, ete., and stand to convert into 
lever fed Drill Press or Precision grinder 
Ask your dealer or write direct for circular 
SPEEOWAY MFG. CO. 
1853 S. 52nd Avenve Cicero, Mlinois 


flour form. Request Bulletin 219. 
UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 











@ Nothing is More Interesting Than.. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


For the Art Classes. Tooling Leather. Fancy 
Leather. Leather Working Tools. Projects 
and Instruction Books. Write for Details. 


OSBORN BROS. 
223 Jackson Boulevard - Chicago 
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ARE RIGHT AT HAND IN THEIR CORRECT 


COLORS ano MIXTURES 


SEQUENCE AND COLOR WHEEL POSITION 








IN THE NEW 


| ARTISTA WATER COLORS NO. 03 


IT'S NEW 
IT'S ROUND 

* 
THE 
THREE-PIECE 
THREE-PURPOSE 
METAL BOX 

e 
FREE 
ILLUSTRATION 


FREE - ) 
DESIGN ) A 


IS BRILLIANT. COLORS MIX QUICKLY AND GIVE 
UNUSUAL RESULTS IN A MINIMUM OF TIME 


COMPLEMENTARY COLORS OPPOSITE EACH OTHER 
SAVES ON PURCHASES OF EXTRA WATER PANS 
SAVES PAINT FROM BEING WASHED AWAY 
SAVES THE TEACHER'S TIME 

SAVES SPACE— BOXES STACK EASILY 


A TRIAL IS CONVINCING 





MADE IN U.S. A, 


PERMA 


PRESSED CRAYON 


e A FIRM CRAYON 
e RICH IN COLOR 
e PERFECTLY MADE 









cou ao 


PRESSED 
CRAYONS 


No.9s 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 








PERMA PRESSED CRAYON HAS A WIDE 


RANGE OF COLORS AND USE. 


THE 


CRAYON CAN BE USED WITH A BROAD 


STROKE OR A FINE POINT. 


PERMA IS 


A STRONG, BRILLIANT AND CLEAN 
CRAYON GIVING PERFECT RESULTS. 


PERMA NO. 93— CONTAINS 8 CRAYONS 
PERMA NO. 85—CONTAINS 16 CRAYONS 


THE COLOR WHEEL ASSORTMENT 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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AWLET PEns 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST PEN MAKERS 








WINSOR & NEWTO 





WINSOR & NEWTON 


present 


“WINTON” 


OF Fag Ol} ORIE.T~ 


in a newly arranged series of 24 
colours and Zinc White in Studio 
Size Tubes, made from genuine 
pigments, all permanent. 


Class A. Each 30 cents 
Burnt Sienna Raw Umber 
Burnt Umber Terre Verte 
Indian Red Venetian Red 
Ivory Black Yellow Ochre 
Raw Sienna Zine White 

Class B. Each 40 cents 
Permanent Blue Ultramarine Deep 

Zinc Yellow 

Class C. Each SO cents 

Alizarin Crimson Cadmium Yellow Pale 


Cadmium Red Deep Cadmium Or 
Red Pale Permanent Green Li 


" Yellow Deep 
* Yellow Middle 


Class D. Each 90 cents 


Verte Emeraude 


Cerulean Blue Cobalt Blue 


Whites 
Zinc White—Half Pound Tube 
Each SO cents 
Flake White—Half Pound Tube 
Each SO cents 


Colour Card on Application 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 
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NEW BOOKS 
for the ART TEACHER 








THE ART OF ENJOYING ART, by A. Philip 
McMahon. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New 
York. Price, $3.00. 


What can I do to understand and appreciate 
art? This book gives you a sound, original, and 
practical answer to that question. 

Art is approached at the three levels of sensa- 
tion, technique, and form. Each of these steps is 
carefully explained with constant reference to the 
masterpieces reproduced—220 in all. The book 
also contains an extensive biliography for further 
development. There are 319 pages, and it is 6 by 
914 inches in size. 


. . . 


FIRST STEPS IN WEAVING, by Ella Victoria 
Dobbs. The MacMillan Company, New York. 


This book is true to its name, and is for those 
who know nothing of weaving, its terms, its tools, 
its procedures. For this reason nothing is as- 
sumed; the author has presented the fundamental 
steps in plain and simple terms. 

Weaving as a school activity is taken up, and 
the book is so carefully illustrated that it might 
easily be used as a textbook. The many drawings 
showing weaving processes, types of looms and 
their construction, and threading patterns, make 
this book inspiring and easily followed. There 
are also many photographic illustrations. It con- 
tains 85 pages, and is 614 by 9!4 inches in size. 
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GENUINE HAND-MADE DRAWING PAPERS 
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‘ SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU } 


ZPRLS CARI CARAS CARAS 


This and the following page carry the adver- 
tisements of summer and year-round schools 
offering courses in every department of art and 
the crafts. Readers of School Arts will find here 
the subject in which they are particularly inter- 
ested and, in addition, opportunities for recreation 
or rest in the most favorable environment. 

Modern teaching requirements demand con- 
stant study in order to keep up with the latest in 
educational movements and developments. The 
long summer vacation, at least in part, is now 
used for this purpose by all progressive leaders in 
art education. We cannot recommend too highly 
the institutions and personnel whose announce- 
ments are made in these pages. Inquiries direct 
or through School Arts will be promptly 
answered. 

A thorough knowledge of color is essential 
these days in almost every business and pro- 
fession. To meet a growing need for competent 
guidance in color problems, both Industrial and 
Artistic, The Boothbay Studios announce the 
first course ever organized, to be conducted by 
Faber Birren, one of the foremost authorities in 
the science of color. 

Author of ten books and many articles in lead- 
ing publications, Mr. Birren has recently become 
affiliated with the Walt Disney Productions where 
he will apply psychological principles of color to 
moving picture production. 

Mr. Birren’s courses will cover a period of two 
weeks in the summer and may be taken separately 
or in conjunction with the regular Boothbay 
Studios program mentioned in their advertising. 
Catalogs may be secured on request. 


. * . 


The Syracuse University College of Fine Arts 
sends a folder fully descriptive of the many 
courses offered from July 5 to August ll. In a 
setting ideal for sketching and summer sports an 
impressive faculty will conduct courses in Appre- 
ciation, Design, Applied Art, Teaching Methods 
and Applied Design. For full details, write to 
Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Word has just been received that Miss Elma 
Pratt, Founder and Director of the International 
School of Art, has recently been awarded the 
Golden Cross of Merit by the Polish Government 
for services rendered that country in the interests 
of its art. Our congratulations to Miss Pratt upon 
the receipt of this signal honor. 

The International School of Art offers two 
choices this summer. ‘America Goes to Europe,”’ 
includes Jugoslavia, Roumania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Poland and offers a varied and lively 
program for you who would travel abroad and 
study at the same time. ‘Europe Comes to 
America’’ offers courses in Painting, Sketching, 
and Applied Design under Anna Leszuai, Hun- 
garian Artist who crosses the water to locate at 
Sandusky, on Lake Erie. Write Mrs. Helen B. 
MacMillen, Stepney Depot, Conn., for full 
information. 


. . + 


The A. K. Cross Method is the result of twenty 
School Arts, May 1939 


years’ experience with thousands of students who 
have gradually proven that successful painting is 
not the result of study of theories, methods, and 
techniques but comes from perfect vision for pro- 
portion, perspective, values and color. 

A practical demonstration of this vision train- 
ing method is to be had at the A. K. Cross Art 
School at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Write to 
Mr. Cross for full particulars. 


A great many teachers are looking forward to 
their trip to New York this summer with more 
than the usual interest and enthusiasm. Not only 
will it mean a visit to the New York World's Fair, 
but it will also afford them an opportunity to take 
advantage of resident study in the classrooms of 
Fashion Academy, Foremost School of Fashion 
Design, Styling, and Fashion Art. Located in 
Radio City, Fashion Academy has, in addition to 
ideal surroundings and atmosphere, that unique 
method of instruction that has placed it in the 
superior brackets of fashion education. Individ- 
ual and personalized training in small groups of 
only six students under each expert enables 
those, who have but a limited time for study, to 
progress rapidly and actually accomplish a great 
deal. 

While we are in the great metropolis let's look 
at the other schools offering general and specific 
courses for summer study. Attendants of the 
Eastern Arts Convention and the World's Fair are 
cordially invited to inspect the studios, exhibits, 
displays, classes and supply department of the 
Universal School of Handicrafts located in the 
Music Hall Building, Rockefeller Center. 


. . . 


The New York School of Interior Decoration 
offers a six-weeks’ practical training course in 
Interior Decoration, starting July 10. This course 
covers both Period and Modern Styles, color 
schemes, etc. Longer courses are also available 
and for those who find it impossible to spend the 
length of time required in New York, a Home 
Study course offers unusual opportunities. Two 
booklets are available. 

The Traphagen School of Fashion is not just 
another “‘school.”’ It is a metropolitan institution; 
a center for everything and everybody connected 
with costuming, fashion for women and men; 
decoration for home, office and the stage; milli- 
nery, window display, and journalism; design, 
sketching, and color. There seems to be no limit 
to the opportunities offered, even to a Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Department. Graduates of 
this landmark in Fashion are international celebri- 
ties. If you are in or near New York, be sure to 
call at 1680 Broadway and interview Miss Ethel 
Traphagen, or send for some of the literature. 


Yet another in the heart of Manhattan, and one 
quickly recognized by Schoo! Arts subscribers, 
is the N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art. Sum- 
mer Sessions start July 10 and continue through 
August 18 with special programs for teachers. 
Credits are given and weekly units of study are 
available to those whose time is short. 
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During the months of June, July and August the 
Phoenix Art Institute is featuring a World's Fair 
Art Study Program. Faculty members will con- 
duct tours to study art features at the World's 
Fair. Also sketching tours of New York's historic 
landmarks and trips to the Fair in combination 
with regular courses. Write for Bulletin S-A. 


. . . 


Edmund Graecan, N.A., Director of the Grand 
Central School of Art, invites inquiries regarding 
the courses in Life Drawing, Still Life Painting and 
Sculpture with Howard Weinman and Allan 
Brown instructing. Courses begin June 13 at the 
studios in the Grand Central Terminal. Catalog 
on request. 

To most of our readers Pratt Institute needs no 
introduction. Located in Brooklyn, N. Y., Pratt 
is known for its four-year course in Teacher 
Traiming. Satisfactory completion of this course 
guarantees the student the degree of Bachelor 
of Fine Arts in Art Education. Other courses 
included are Architecture, Advertising Design, 
Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial 
Illustrating, etc. 

Turning to the land of the Cod, we find the 
Craft Center School conveniently located in 
Boston. At this comparatively young but fast- 
growing center one may enjoy the study of any 
and all crafts. A special course for Camp Coun- 
cilors will open April 13. Mention catalog BH 
for information concerning summer activities. 


On the north shore of Massachusetts, in the old 
fishing town of Gloucester, is the studio of Ernest 
Thurn. As his descriptive folder implies, the 
Thurn Summer School of Modern Art is not a 
“conventional” art school. It is a haven for 
‘progressive students of art dissatisfied with 
the hackneyed ideas of art’’ who wish to revitalize 
their painting and their teaching. 


. . 7 


Sixty miles from Asheville, in the Appalachian 
mountain area of North Carolina, the Penland 
School of Handicrafts is located. Celebrating its 
tenth anniversary, the Penland School offers 
courses in Jewelry, Metalcraft, Basketry, Weaving, 
Pottery, Leathercraft, Spinning and Dyeing. The 
dates—June 26 to August 26. Inquiries invited 


. . . 


Another beautiful locality where summer study 
blends with relaxation and play is to be found in 
the environs of the Old White Arts School and 
Colony. A seven-weeks’ course in fine arts for 
beginners and coaching for teachers and profes- 
sionals, with landscape, figure and ceramics 
emphasized. July 15 to September 2. Wm. C. 
Grauer, Director will be happy to furnish particu- 
lars. 

This summer the Director of Summer Sessions 
of the Pennsylvania State College is announcing a 
variety of opportunities. Regular courses for 
graduates and undergraduates fall during the 
period from July 3 to August 11. An intensive 
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A six-week summer course in Art. 


History and appreciation. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS - 





& SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION ¢« JULY 5 TO AUG. 11 


Instruction in all 
branches of Public School Art Methods, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Illustration, Design and Modeling, Lectures on Art 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
courses for teachers and Supervisors of Art and for High 
School students in preparation for an Art career...... 


Send for Summer Bulletin & 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY = 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 10th—Send for Catalog 15R 
Period and Modern styles, color 
schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Longer 
courses in interior architecture and 


design. 
‘HOME STUDY COURSE 


Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Faculty. Prac- 
tical, simple,and intensely interesting. 
Free bocklet describes unusual op- 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start atonce. — Send for booklet 15C. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 


T - u R N SUMMER SCHOOL 

OF MODERN ART 
REVITALIZE YOUR PAINTING AND YOUR TEACHING 
AND ENJOY AN UNUSUALLY FASCINATING SUMMER 


1 _ year 
descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


SUMMER CLASSES 


"A R T @ JULY 3— AUGUST 295 
Intensive courses in Art Teach- 
ing Methods and Art Subjects 


for Art and other Teachers—also students. Courses laid out in 
2-week periods to fit easily into your vacation plans. 
Write for catalog information. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
18S Michigan Ave Suite S-4 Chicago, Illinois 


Grand Central School of Art 


Still Life Painting 


Sculpture 
Howard Weinman, Allan Brown, Instructors 
Course begins Tuesday, June 13. Inquirenow. Catalog. 
Edmund Greacen, N. A., Director 
7030 Grand Central Terminal New York City 











Life Drawing 








WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 20 TO SEPT. 10 


WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 
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PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL - - JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
FEATURING A WORLD'S FAIR ART STUDY PROGRAM 
Tours conducted by faculty members to study art features 
at the World" s Fair. Sketching tours to New York's historic 
of Fair trips with regular courses 
in fashion and story illustration, drawing and painting, 
airbrush, modeling and advertising art. Write for Bulletin 
SA, 350 Madison Ave., New York. 








course in Advanced Art Crafts will be given from 
June 13 to June 30. The Field course “Child Art 
Abroad”’ will again be repeated. This is a survey 
of contemporary teaching of art in European 
schools and offers an excellent opportunity to 
travel under competent leadership. Write for 
special Summer Session Bulletin C-8. 


Are you interested in the little folk of the 
theatre, how to construct, manipulate, stage and 
direct marionette activities? The summer work- 
shop of the Kingsland Marionettes recommends 
itself for this purpose. The average student turns 
out about two puppets a week at the ‘‘Workshop”’ 
which is located in Lake Dunmore, Brandon, 
Vermont. There’s ample opportunity for research, 
too. 

Designed to fit your vacation plans, the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts has laid out its summer art 
courses in periods of two weeks. Doors open on 
the summer schedule, July 3, and your attention 
is called to the intensive courses in Art Teaching 
Methods and Subjects for Art and other Teachers. 
Catalog supplied on request. 


* * * 


The School of the Art Institute of Chicago, onthe 
other hand, is offering summer courses for artist 
teachers of six and eight weeks’ duration. A wide 
variety of subjects are offered and all courses are 
full accredited. Qualified graduate students will 
be accepted as candidates for Master’s Degrees 
in Fine Arts and Art Education. Summer courses 
open June 26. 

Swinging back to New England we find the 
School of Fine and Applied Art located in Port- 
land on the coast of Maine. Opening June 26, 
the summer courses include Drawing, Painting 
and Design. Credits may be received and a 
special Art Teacher Training course is available. 
Under the direction of Alexander Bower, A.N.A., 
the school has the added advantage of being 
connected with the L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum. 


The PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION: 2y4 3 4 


Enjoy summer study in a stimulating 
educational environment. Graduate and 
undergraduate courses include Painting, 
History, Drawing, Design, Crafts, Super- 
vision, Administration. Current Problems, 
Research. Weekly Art Gallery Exhibitions 
and Gallery Discussions. Intensive course 
in Advanced Art Crafts given June 13 to 
June 30. Also Child Art Abroad, a com- 
petently directed survey of contemporary 
teaching of Art to children in various 
European schools. Moderate fees and 
living expenses. Write for Special Sum- 
mer Session Bulletin ‘’C-8."’ 















DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
THE PENMNSETELVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
ee ee COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 









BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 

PENCIL * ADVERTISING « DESIGN 

MODELLING « POTTERY AND ALL 
OTHER CRAFTS 

SPECIAL COLOR * TEACHER TRAINING 

PAINTING IN OIL AND WATERCOLOR 


NOTED FACULTY OF 11 MEMBERS * 19TH YEAR 
SIX WEEKS ® JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18, 1939 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION 
REGARDING CREDITS, ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 














SUMMER 
ART SCHOOL 
at N ys rlochen, Mich. For te ach. 


cudent s s mer classes at our art schoo 
ce Wr ‘on ot. 69 for beckiet Wenur Are Caren 


MEINZING ER ART SCHOOL 
4847 Woodward - Detroit, Mich 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION....For Results 


OO ee 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course — for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume I llustra- 
tion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, FabricAnalysis, Interior Decoration. Window 
Display, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Draw- 
ing. Draping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Re- 
gents. Professional methods for teachers. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d St., New York. 








SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Maine 
Alexander Bower, A. N. A., Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 26 TO AUG. 18, 1939 


DRAWING @ PAINTING @ DESIGN 
Art Teacher Training Course. Credits Given 
For Information Write to Registrar 
111 High Street - Portland, Maine 











SOUTHWESTERN 
*SCHOOL ARTS 


ALBUQUERQU - NEW MEXKIC 


Indian and Spanish Project Materials 














CATALOGUE ON REQUEST - SANDIA SCHOOL - BOX 1696 
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F ION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


COSTUME DESIGN « STYLING 
FASHION ART FOR TRADE, 
STAGE AND SCREEN «¢ TEXTILE 
DESIGN ¢ FASHION ANALYZING 
AND FORECASTING ¢ FASHION 
ILLUSTRATION ¢ COLOR PSY- 
CHOLOGY ¢ FASHION REPORTING 


SHORT INTENSIVE COURSES SPE- 
CIALLY ARRANGED FOR TEACHERS 


. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza (Fifth Ave. and 50th St.), New York City 
Circle 7-1514-5 e e . Book 51 on Request 


HANDICRAFTS 
In New York This Summer 


30 Courses in Creative Arts by 20 Master 
Craftsmen. Enjoy a World's Fair Summer 
creatively, high up in Radio City, with 
unexcelled facilities. Write for Folder D. 


UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO BLDG., RADIO CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 

William M. Odom, President 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18 


SUMMER Practical, intensive courses in Interior Decora- 
BULLETIN _ tion and Design; Costume Illustration, Advertis- 
UPON ing Design, Lite Drawing. Special programs for 

teachers. redits given. Also weekly units. 
REQUEST Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 





School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTALocuE. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


VACATION ART STUDY 


BERKSHIRE HILLS SKETCHING GROUNDS 
@ OFF THE BEATEN PATH A unique situation 


for recreation and profitable art instruction 
@ CREDITS GIVEN .. Approved by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 
Write for Folder 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 








FOURTH SEASON 
The Kingsland Marionettes 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 


Lake Dunmore, Brandon, Vermont 
Full details upon request 


Address: 460 West 34th St., New York City 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Architecture—3-year course, Institute Certificate; 
4-vear course, B. of Arch. Degree. Advertising Design 
Industria! Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illus- 
tration. Teacher Training, B. of F. A. Deeree 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52nd Year 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 





fm Old White ARTS 


In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Seven 

weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and professionals. De- 

lightful climate. All Sports. July 15 to Sept. 2. Catalog and rates upon request to 
WM. C. GRAUER, Director - 10720 Deering Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 


LANDSCAPE---FIQCURE---CERAMICS 
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The Berkshires have always held out wel- 
coming arms to the artist teacher and student. 
Again this year the Blake Studios offer opportuni- 
ties for vacation art study. Instruction at the Blake 
Studios earns credits approved by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 


Still another artist's paradise and the present 
home of many of our contemporary artists and 
writers is Woodstock, New York. Here, from June 
20 to September 10, students of Landscape Paint- 
ing are assured of an excellent opportunity to 
develop real talent under the tutelage of Walter 
Goltz. Since concentration is on one subject over 
a period of three months, students are accepted 
at any time during the period. 


*. * . 


The oldest school of art applied to industry is 
the Moore Institute of Art, in Philadelphia, now in 
its 94th year, the Institute offers year-round 
courses in the School of Design for Women. 
Catalogue of full particulars will be sent on 
request. 

A newcomer to the list of schools represented 
in School Arts is the Meinzinger Art School in 
Detroit, Mich. Write for the booklet, ‘Your Art 
Career” and give attention to the 1 to 4 year 
courses in Fine and Commercial art. Vocational 
training by artists of national reputation with the 
added advantage of individual instruction. 


For the student and admirer of Indian art, the 
University of New Mexico offers study at Santa Fe 
from July 24 to August 19 or the alternative of a 
Field School of Art at famous Taos from June 12- 
August 5. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Registrar, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


As we review this list of high grade art schools 
we feel that our readers certainly can find one 
which will meet their requisites both as to pro- 
fessional instruction and locale. We would appre- 
ciate your mentioning Schoo! Arts when writing 
direct to these schools. May we wish you a sum- 
mer of healthful relaxation and mental stimula- 
tion. 





New Books (Continued) 


WE WERE IN THE ARK, by Geoffrey Holme. The 

Studio Publications, Inc. Price, $2.50. 

This is the story of the exposure of mankind as 
conducted at the final meeting of that famous and 
extraordinary club, founded just after the Deluge, 
The Ark Club. President: Mr. Lion. Founder- 
President: Mr. Noah. The book is full of good 
drawings and plenty of fun. There are thirty- 
eight full page portraits of leading members of 
the club and over sixty other drawings depicting 
some of the humorous situations at the meeting. 
For children from eight to eighty, it is the ideal 
gift book. It contains 96 pages, and is 7!» by 10 


inches in size. 






SUMMER COURSES 
FOR 
ARTIST TEACHERS 





June 26 - August 4, 1939 


Six weeks 
Figure Painting 
Figure Modeling 
Abstract Painting 
Advertising Design 
Ceramics 
Writing and Illumination 
Costume Design 
Introductory Design 
Advanced Design 


Survey of Painting 
Techniques 


Landscape Painting 


Stagecraft and Marionettes 


June 26 - August 18 


Six or eight weeks 
Figure Drawing 
Principles of Art 

Instruction 
Still Life Painting 
Introductory Drawing 


Crafts for Schools 


All courses fully accredited 
Distinguished visiting and 
resident faculty 


Special summer exhibitions 
and lectures 


NOTE 

Qualified graduate students 
will be accepted as candi- 
dates for Masters’ Degrees in 
Fine Arts and Art Education. 
For catalog and information address 


Lloyd Cowan, Registrar, The School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan 
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at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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‘A happy season #f 
for the artist or 
student usi 


fan-slit marking tips, 
triple reservoir ink 
control, spring brass 
feeders and oval tips 
make Speedballs better 
Write for a free trial pen 


and the new /2+J8 lesson 
charts ‘for class room use 





SQUARE 
ROUND 
FLAT 
OVAL 


EL GRECO. Phaidon Edition. Oxford University 

Press, New York. Price, $3.00. 

El] Greco is the most modern of all the Old 
Masters, and this book is a monumental edition 
which does justice to his importance. It contains 
plates of all the Master’s principal works, together 
with 100 detail reproductions, mostly in their 
actual size. 

The book contains an interesting introduction, 
notes to the introduction, notes to the pictures, 
bibliography, and chronological table. The body 
of the book consists of 244 full-page illustrations, 
12 of which are in full color. It is 814 by 1134 
inches in size. 


. . * 


MONUMENT TO COLOR, by Faber Birren. Mc- 
Farlane-Warde-McFarlane, New York. Price, 
$15.00. 

Faber Birren, best known of American colorists, 
presenting his greatest book, ‘Monument to Color,” 
pioneers in new fields. Within its pages you will 
see the old art of color changed from a formal 
system of arranging hues to a vital art in which 
there is a keener understanding of vision and 
emotion. The author has fought his way out of the 
ruts of convention and has achieved remarkable 
effects in which atmosphere, luminosity, luster, 
irridescence sparkle before the eye. 

The striking principles are illustrated in 16 
full-page plates. Thus theory has been avoided. 
Each of the plates reveals an idea that may be 
applied in the fine arts, in design, architecture, 
interior decoration, for a result that is original 
and compelling. 

The book is divided into three main parts: The 
New Color, Abstract Color, Pictorial Color. The 
many chapters under these headings are com- 
pletely and carefully illustrated, making all points 
clearly understood by the student. 

The book contains 93 pages and 16 color 
plates. It is 9 by 12 inches in size. 


. * * 


FLOWERS AND STILL-LIFE, by J. B. Charles. 

Studio Publications, Inc. Price, $2.50. 

This book contains sixteen plates in full color, 
each with interesting comments and information 
on the artist. There are also many half-tone 
illustrations. It is a book for those who are fond 
of flowers and appreciate the painter's effort to 
make their fleeting beauty permanent. It cham- 
pions no school of painters, but confines itself to 
reproduction and description of beautiful pictures 
of every type. It contains 112 pages and is 7'4 by 
10 inches in size. 


. . . 


MODERN PUBLICITY, 1938-39. Annual of ‘Art 
and Industry.’ The Studio Publications, Inc. 
Price, paper $3.50; cloth $4.50. 

This annual presents 144 pages of the best 
publicity achievements of fourteen countries. It is 
an international parade, valuable to teachers and 
students for inspiration and reference material. 

A separate section presents an editorial selec- 
tion of British Packaging and Commercial Photog- 
raphy. There are eight full color plates, and six- 
teen pages in two colors. 

The book is 814 by 11) inches in size. 


LAYOUTS AND LETTERHEADS, by Paul Carlyle 
and Guy Oring. The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Price, $5.00. 

This is an unusual treatment of advertising lay- 
outs and letterheads. The book contains layouts 
to use directly from the book or to adapt to specific 

(Continued on page 1]-a) 
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Drawing Pencils 
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Catalog S-5 Now Ready 


for distribution 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 




















ote) HAND WEAVING 


Jewelry - Art Metalcraft 

Basketry - Seat Weaving 

Pottery - Leathercraft 
Spinning and Dyeing 














Plan now for vacation and study in the mountains. 


June 26 - - August 26, 1939 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
Edward F. Worst—Rupert Peters—and other well 
Address inquiries to 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 


known instructors. 











@ See New School Arts Book 


(Announcement on page 1]1-a) 
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